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There’s hot time coming for them 


_ CANS you see in the retort con- 
tain organisms that cause food to 
spoil. Shortly, these organisms will have 
a hot time. 

For the retort will be closed and the 
heat raised to 250° F. When the center of 
each can reaches this temperature, all 
the cans will be removed and analyzed to 
make certain that the organisms are 


dead. 


A continuing program... 


This piece of research is typical of more 


available to customers in the food-proc- 
essing industry. 

It is part of our continuing program to 
make foods of all types more salable, to 
improve flavor, and to eliminate proc- 
essing troubles. 


What problems have you? 


In addition to solving industrial prob- 
lems, we'll go to work on your individual 
problems, too. 


During these past few years, we have 
done some mighty interesting work with 
Uncle Sam and war industry. Perhaps 
some of our experience can be adapted 
to new problems that may be plaguing 
you. 

The services of our research staff, our 
Home Economics Bureau, our Market- 
ing specialists, and our engineers are 
available to you without cost. Just ask 
our representative or write to— 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY GBD 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fiber and Metal Containers 


complicated research which we do all the 
time, and the results of which we make 
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A PLANT PROGRAM 


Super Juice Extractor 


A-B Cooker and Coolér 


FMC Heavy Duty Plunger Filler 


A Plant Modernization 
Program 

1. Improves Quality 

2. Reduces Food Waste 

3. Speeds Up Production 

4. STEPS UP QUALITY 
OF PACK 

5. Reduces Production 
Delays 

6. Protects Present and 
Future Profits 

7. Improves Uniformity 
of Products 

8. Reduces Present and 
Post-War Costs 

9. Preserves Garden 
Freshness 

10. Yields More Grade A 
Products from Crop 

11. Eliminates Bottlenecks - 

12. Increases Peak Load 

Capacity 


Complete Line of Canning Machinery 
FOR IMPROVED QUALITY—GREATER CAPACITY 


Far-sighted canners are planning now for tomorrow. Hence the 
growing demand for modern machines and other new types of FMC 
equipment which will enable you to meet the canning demands for 
the greatest pack in history. FMC Engineers are ready to help 
you with your modernization plans. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the most complete line of canning 
machinery on the market for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


Lewis Quality Grader-Washer 
0-100 SPRAGUE- ‘SELLS. DIVISION * HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS | 
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EDITORIALS 


be mailed with our issue of June 18th, in the 
same wrapper, at the same time, and we warn 


you to keep a look out for it. It is a bigger book than 
ever, more valuable, and you will find need for it every 
day of the year, until the next Almanac is ready. No 
need to say more. All the industry knows the Almanac. 
The orders for the extra copies will be mailed as 
quickly as the bindery can do the job. Necessarily it 
is a larger issue than ever, in point of numbers, but 
our paper quota compelled us to figure this closely, 
and there’ will be little if any surplus. This spells out 
two important considerations: (a) Be careful of your 
copy and (b) if you need an extra copy, act quickly. 


Ae ma JUNE 18TH—The 1945 Almanac will 


Every year there are complaints that they did not 
receive their copy! (if that was a Post Office failure, 
the Almanac in its envelope would have been returned 
to us). That may be fatal this time, as we may not 
be able to send another. So if you lend your copy, or 
send it on a “reader’s circuit,” as so many do, keep a 
record, so that you can trace it. You will need it, we 
are sure, 

The Almanac, this year, is a week late of last year, 
but when you know that even as we write this some 
data is just coming to hand you will understand, and 
feel with us that we have done pretty well. 

And we wish to take this opportunity to thank the 
many who lent a helping hand in this big and useful 
work. We hope you like it. 


EX PERIENCE—“Experience is a great teacher,” 
‘tis said, but at times it would seem as if this nation 
were a very poor student. We too often fail to profit 
by th: mistakes of other nations. 

Fo instance, a matter that will prove of vital im- 
ports ‘ce to every man in this industry, because it will 
direc’ y affect the sale of canned and other processed 
food roducts—all business, is now being debated in 
Cong oss. There is a proposition afoot to give a dole 
of $1 to $25 per week to all the unemployed during 
the tne of reconversion, or in other words after the 
war. ids. And it is receiving the hearty support of 
the uw thinking, as well as from members of Congress. 
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And it is not entirely a humanitarian movement; on 
the contrary the advocates say that such a dole will be 
needed to keep business going full blast, and therefore 
able to furnish the jobs which would do away with the 
unemployment. And, of course, if full employment 
continues, at the good going wages, that the market 
for all food products will continue unabated. 

Does experience show that? Absolutely not, but just 
the reverse. After World War I, England found her- 
self burdened down with the hungry, unemployed, and 
so decided to grant a dole where needed, and she 
offered what, in our country would be equal to $7 per 
week. The unemployed set up a howl, that they could 
not live upon $7 per week, and England had to reply 
that that was all the money she had, and that they 
could either take it or leave it. And they took it, of 
course. Later on as business began to pick up em- 
ployers needed hands and they offered jobs to these 
unemployed, presumably at the wages they had been 
accustomed to before the war, but the unemployed 
scornfully refused to go back to work, saying they had 
learned to live on the $7. And England had to put a 
quick end to the dole. 

When our gambling drunk of the 1920’s blew up in 
our faces and brought on the great depression, there 
were millions upon millions (far more than were ever 
honestly reported) of hungry, unemployed walking the 
streets or begging for food, so that by 1932, unemploy- 
ment was rampant, you recall. They could not be 
allowed to starve, but the Government, with England’s 
experience fresh in mind, refused to listen to the advo- 
cates of a dole, and instead instituted any and every 
kind of work which might seem to make the employed 
able to earn a living. You recall the harsh names put 
upon those jobs, and upon the whole effort. The results 
in dollars expended were not different from what they 
would have been under such a dole as our politicians 
and Congress would have granted, but the courage and 
self-respect of those employed were saved, and the 
value of that is inestimable. 

Now they are again suggesting a dole, even before 
there is any apparent need of it, and having the radio 
handy, and that manned by mighty poor thinkers in 
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too many instances, they are putting on a real cam- 
paign to get that dole! Just what the “nigger-in-the- 
woodpile”’ is, we do not know, nor care. 

But of this you can be certain: give them that dole, 
whether of $15 or $25 (one radio nut intimates, if the 
wife can qualify as unemployed it will equal $50 per 
week, and they will be able to live on that!) in less 
time than you could ever guess all labor will be on the 
unemployed list, and consequently eligible for the dole. 
Business will go to the demnition-bowwows, even 
faster than it did in the great depression. Feed ’em 
and they won’t work, and neither will anybody. You 
don’t believe that? Well, if we did not have to eat 
there would be no work, no effort, and no incentive. 
And there would be no wars, no robberies and no 
crime—and soon no people. 

If you are looking for a way to end our glorious 
country, and to wipe out the marvelous prosperity we 
are now enjoying—in other words if you are anxious 
to bring upon us the curses that have fallen upon so 
much of the world, in most other countries, advocate 
that dole. We can promise you quick and sure results. 
Will the Congress protect us? Maybe you better tell 
"em. 


’"FRISCO—And again. When M. Clemenseau called 
the Peace Conference to order at Versailles, after 
World War I, he announced that the name of God was 
not even to be mentioned during the meetings. He was 
an acknowledged atheist. Our good President Wilson 
objected but was overruled, and the gang who were set 
upon stripping the victims, and of robbing them of 
everything possible, went about the job with a free 
hand. Thinking Christian men all over the world im- 
mediately predicted the total failure of that effort. 
The present war stands as evidence of their wisdom. 

Has the world learned, even in the least, that God 
will not be mocked? Looking at the ’Frisco conference 
it would not seem so. Here the representatives of 50 
nations have assembled to settle the greatest questions 
the world has ever faced, but because some of those 
nations are not of the Christian profession, being Mo- 
hammedan and the like, out of deference to them no 


mention of God was determined upon, just as in Ver- 
sailles. Only in this instance the Christian nations 
made a bad blunder: those races with other religions 
did not feel flattered at this action. Just the contrary, 
they felt ashamed that the Christian nations had no 
more respect for their religion than to open the world- 
important sessions with not one plea for Divine help, 
not even any sort of prayer. That is not the way they 
would have done it. 

And as you look back upon the sessions at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks, now so prominent at the ’Frisco conference, 
you find the same condition. The name of God was 
never mentioned! What is it among Americans that 
they are too ashamed to call upon the assistance of 
their Creator? The country boasts that it is Christian. 
This war has done more to bring more people to a 
realization of the need for religion than ever happened 
before, and this ’Frisco conference is an outcome of 
this great war. 

Will the results of this conference be any better 
than those of Versailles? They might have been had 
God’s assistance been implored, as it has been all 
through the history of our country, even to the extent 
of placing on our coins “in God we trust.” 

Experience may be a great teacher but she does 
not seem able to assemble even a small class in our 
nation. 


GOVERNMENT FOOD SALES—Says WFA: In 
the year between May 1, 1944, and April 30, 1945, 
$35,288,103 worth of Government-owned food was re- 
leased from U. S. inventories and sold back into civilian 
markets. 

Although all of this food oftentimes has been re- 
ferred to as “surplus,” only a small fraction of 1 per 
cent—$158,215—actually has been “declared surplus 
war property.” More than half of total sales has been 
of items acquired under price-support operations— 
purchased during periods of temporary surplus to pre- 
vent market prices from falling below the level pre- 
scribed by Congress. Other items have been released 
from Government inventories and replaced with fresh 
merchandise. 


FARMERS GET HIGHER RATING 


Farmers were given an AA-2 extend- 
able preference rating for obtaining nec- 
essary farm production supplies by the 


are: 


Other changes made by the amendment 


all farmers’ applications toward the pur- 
chase of any selection of items he might 
choose. 


1. Revision of the list of items to 
which the AA-2 rating can now be ap- 


Even more significant than the up- 


Office of Civilian Requirements June 5 
through the issuance by the War Produc- 
tion Board of amended Priorities Regu- 
lation 19 (farm supplies). This action 
places farmers on the same level of 
preference in buying as other war-sup- 
porting industries. Heretofore farmers 
had an AA-2X or AA-3 priority, extend- 
able only to the wholesale level. 


plied; and addition of other essential 
items. 


2. Change in the certificate used by 
farmers, eliminating necessity for ap- 
proval of county farm rationing commit- 
tees of purchases in excess of $50. 


3. Elimination of the “basketing” pro- 
vision for permitting a dealer to apply 


rating of the farmers preference, OCR 
said, is the completion of the chain of 
giving preference in buying from the 
farmer all the way to the manufaciurer. 
On orders backed by certified orders 
from farmers and retailers sup} lying 
farmers, the wholesaler has an AA? 
rating that he can use in obtaining his 
supplies. 
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WASHINGTON 


TOMATO JUICE PRICES RAISED 
FOR SOME CANNERS 


Processors in 14 States who pack to- 
mito juice in No. 2 and in 46-ounce con- 
tainers and whose ceiling prices for the 
19!4 pack were established by “individ- 
ual authorization” or by the “elective 
pricing method,” have been granted 
slightly higher ceiling prices than those 
originally authorized or approved, the 
Office of Price Administration said June 
6. The new prices established are 97 
cents a dozen for No. 2 cans and $1.98 
a dozen for 46-ounce cans and are in line 
with the ceiling prices other processors 
receive for these container sizes. In gen- 
eral, the retail ceiling price for canned 
tomato juice will not be increased. OPA 
also announced that processors covered 
by this action may continue to use these 
prices until new ceiling prices are estab- 
lished generally for the 1945 pack of the 
commodity. 

This provision, effective June 11, 1945, 
applies to processors in Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Tennessee, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Missouri. 

Processors of tomato paste whose 
plants are located in California also may 
continue to use their 1944 ceilings until 
1945 ceilings are announced. 

The elective pricing method and indi- 
vidual authorization of ceiling prices 
were necessary for processors who were 
unable to establish a ceiling price for 
their 1944 packs by the formula methods 
provided, OPA said. 

(Revised Supplementary Order No. 
111_-Maximum Prices for Certain Items 
of l’acked Fruits, Berries and Vegetables 


Under Supplement 7 to Food Products 
Regulation No. 1—effective June 11, 
194°.) 


RA'SIN PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


WA and OPA have announced the 
pro’ sions of a raisin and raisin grape 
pro: iction and price program which 
wit! general industry support is ex- 
pec’ | to produce from 260,000 to 275,000 
ton. »f natural condition raisins in 1945. 
The roduction of this quantity is needed 
to et essential requirements of Gov- 
ern nt war agencies and United States 
Clv) ns, 

program was developed following 
rece ° conferences with directors of the 
Rai . Producers Association and other 
rep -entatives of the California grape 
ind) vy held in Washington and Cali- 


forr \. Its principal provisions include 
(a) he revocation of the compulsory 
rals grape drying regulations which 
wer in effect during the past three 
yea (b) grower support prices for 
tals 3, (c) revocation of ceiling prices 


app able to growers’ sales of natural 
Con: ‘ion raisins, (d) maintenance of 
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raisin prices to U. S. civilians at reason- 
able levels through a subsidy program, 
(e) prohibition of the use of raisins for 
beverage or byproduct purposes without 
specific authorization granted by the Di- 
rector of Marketing Services, WFA, (f) 
revision downward of the prevailing ceil- 
ing prices applicable to sales of wine, 
brandy and other alcoholic beverages 
produced from California grapes, and 
(g) establishment of ceiling prices on 
sales of California grapes for fresh table 
use and for home crushing. 

In announcing the decision to discon- 
tinue mandatory drying requirements in 
1945, officials of WFA stated that the 
industry conferences disclosed widely di- 
vergent opinions among the various 
groups regarding the kind of program 
which should be operated this year. 

SUPPORT PRICES—The following are the 
announced grower support prices per 
ton, for natural condition or unprocessed 
raisins: Thompson seedless, Natural or 
sun dried, $190.00; Golden bleached, 
Choice, $230.00; Extra choice, $240.00; 
Fancy, $250.00; Soda bleached (choice), 
$210.00; Sulphur bleached (fancy), 
$240.00; Sultana, Natural or sun dried, 
$190.00; Muscats, Natural or sun dried, 
$205.00; Valencia, $257.00; Zante cur- 
rants, $250.00. 

Support prices for Cluster or Layer 
Muscat raisins are not established but 
packer’s ceiling prices for this item will 
be based on a grower price of $220.00 
per ton. 


ASPARAGUS STANDARDS 
AMENDED 


Amendments to the definition and 
standard of identity under the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act for Canned 
Asparagus have been promulgated by 
the Federal Security Administrator and 
were published in the Federal Register 
of May 26, 1945. These amendments 
become effective 90 days from date of 
publication, and permit the optional use 
as a packing medium of the liquid ob- 
tained by pressing asparagus stalks or 
parts and pieces of such stalks. 

Copies of the Federal Register of May 
26, 1945, may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at 20 cents each, cash (stamps not 
accepted). 


WFA OFFERINGS 


GRAPEFRUIT SEGMENTS—Southern Re- 
gional office is offering for sale to origi- 
nal canner, H. A. Shaver, Inc., of Lake- 
land, Florida, 561 cases 24/2 canned 
grapefruit segments, located at Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Original canner will have until 12:00 
noon (CWT) June 15 to purchase grape- 
fruit segments from Sales Division, 
Office of Supply, CCC, War Food Admin- 
istration, Western Union Building, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


SURPLUS TRUCKS FOR FARM 
AREAS 


Areas where trucks are urgently 
needed to prevent impairment of farm 
production will be allocated reasonable 
quantities of available surplus trucks 
under a sales procedure announced June 
5 by the Office of Surplus Property, De- 
partment of Commerce and the War 
Food Administration. Developed jointly’ 
by the agencies, the program provides 
for sales of allocated trucks to dealers 
who agree te resell the trucks to farmers 
and farmers’ cooperative associations 
within the designated area who hold 
AAA certificates. : 

The method whereby the special agri- 
cultural priorities authorized under Sur- 
plus Property Board Regulation 3 will be 
applied to surplus trucks is as follows: 

1. The Office of Surplus Property will 
keep liaison representatives of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency, WFA, in- 
formed at all times as to the availability 
of surplus trucks, by types and sizes. 

2. The War Food Administrator will 
be informed (through reports from 
AAA) as to specific area needs for 
trucks to prevent impairment or threat- 
ened impairment of farm production and 
will certify such needs to the Surplus 
Property Board. 

3. The board will direct the Office of 
Surplus Property to allocate a specified 
number of surplus trucks of the required 
types and sizes to the designated areas. 

4. Sales of trucks under Regulation 3 
will be advertised to dealers by the Office 
of Surplus Property in the usual manner. 
In addition, information may be obtained 
on these sales through AAA County 
Committees. 


5. The Office of Surplus Property will 
sell the allocated trucks in accordance 
with the usual “spot sale” procedures, 
and any conditions under which the 
trucks will be sold will be specified in the 
advertising. 

6. When so instructed by the State 
AAA Committee the County AAA Com- 
mittee in the designated areas will issue 
certificates to farmers and farmers’ co- 
operatives for the purckase of the allo- 
cated trucks from dealers. 


In addition, the regional offices of the 
Office of Surplus Property have been in- 
structed to take all possible steps to 
cause appropriate quantities of other 
types of surplus property to be sold or 
channeled into rural areas. Measures 
are provided whereby reasonable quanti- 
ties of surplus property particularly 
adapted to farm use can be channeled 
directly into rural areas. The procedures 
eall for close cooperation between the 
regional offices of the Office of Surplus 
Property and the liaison representatives 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


NEW GRADES ISSUED 


The Office of Marketing Services, 
USDA, has issued the following U. S. 
Standards for Grades within the past 
few weeks: 


Canned Asparagus, effective May 1; 
Canned Green or Wax Beans, effective 
June 1; Canned Apricots, effective June 
15; Dried Apricots, effective June 1; 
Canned or Bottled Grape Juice (tenta- 
tive), effective June 15; Frozen Brussels 
Sprouts, effective June 15. Copies of 
any of the above grades may be obtained 
by addressing the Office of Marketing 
Services, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


CANNED AND EVISCERATED 
POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned during 
April totaled 18,392,000 lbs. dressed 
weight compared with 10,564,000 Ibs. 
during April last year, the BAE re- 
ported. This quantity was only slightly 
less than the quantity canned during 
March this year, which was the largest 
quantity canned during any one month 
ot record. The quantity canned during 
the first 4 months of this year was 36% 
larger than the quantity canned during 
the same months in 1944. Data as to 
the quantity of inspected poultry certi- 
fied for canning and other than for can- 
ning during 1945 are not yet available. 


1944-45 CRANBERRY PACK 


The total pack of Cranberries for the 
1944-45 season amounted to 1,545,681 
cases of all sizes, broken down _ into 
1,000,925 cases of 24/300; 35,660 cases of 
6/10; 509,096 cases miscellaneous tin and 
glass. These figures compare with the 
1943-44 seasonal pack of 1,672,156 actual 
cases, composed of 429,784 cases of 24/ 
300; 2,084 cases of 24/2; 14,954 cases 
6/10; and 1,225,334 cases of miscella- 
neous tin and glass. 


SOLDIERS SALVAGE TIN CANS 


Millions of tin cans are prepared for 
salvage by the KP’s in army camps here 
in the United States. Although there 
are no detinning plants overseas, all cans 
that can be re-used are collected and 
brought back to supply headquarters. 
Those that cannot be reused for supplies 
are fashioned into kitchen utensils, ash 
trays, stoves for heating rations, lamps 
for dugouts, washing machines, shower 
sprays—the ingenious Yanks have found 
a hundred different ways to “salvage” 
cans to make conditions more comfort- 
able! 


PEA CANNERS DISMISSED 


A Government anti-trust suit brought 
against pea canners in 1941 was con- 
cluded late in May when upon a motion 
of the Government 52 defendants were 
dismissed by Judge John P. Barnes in 
Chicago, and 16 others who pleaded 
“nolo contendere” were fined a total of 
$42,500. It was the Government’s con- 


tention that beginning in 1938 the pea. 


canners, through the Canned Pea Mar- 
keting Institute, agreed to cut pea acre- 
age, determine the size of each canner’s 
pack, and fix prices. 


NROG NAMES NEW EXECUTIVES 


As the initial step in a program of 
expanded service to members, Harold 
W. Garbers, General Manager of Na- 
tional Retailer-Owned Grocers, Inc., an- 
nounces the appointment of J. R. Hul- 
bert as Advertising Director and the 
promotion of J. H. “Jerry” Young to the 
position of Merchandise Manager. 

These new appointments are the open- 
ing move in a program of expanded mer- 
chandising operation which was ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors of 
NROG at their annual meeting in Janu- 
ary. Its purpose is to place the retailer- 
owned wholesale houses and their re- 
tailer-members in a position to more ac- 
tively meet post-war competition. 


W. S. RENDALL DEAD 


W. Stanley Rendall, Budget Director 
of Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation, 
died May 23, 1945, at Lancaster, Ohio, 
after a prolonged illness. 


Mr. Rendall, a native of London, Eng- 
land, was Licensee Sales Manager for 
Hartford-Empire Company on the Euro- 
pean Continent prior to coming to the 
United States in 1926 as their represen- 
tative. In 1933 he became associated 
with the firm of Stevenson, Jordan and 
Harrison, Management Engineers, of 
New York City and in 1939 became af- 
filiated with Anchor Hocking Glass Cor- 
poration. 


FORM PARTNERSHIP 


Arnold Carter and C. M. Roberts, 
members of the food brokerage firm of 
Scott & Kelly, Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Penna., 
have formed a partnership under the 
name of Scott & Kelly Co., having ac- 
quired all of the stock and interest of 
the corporation and its affiliate Canners 
Sales Company. 

Mr. Carter, who was Vice-President 
of the corporation, will be in charge of 
sales, trade and principal contacts; C. M. 
Roberts, who was Secretary-Treasurer, 
will be office manager. 


SERVICE AWARD 


More than 900 employees of Contine.:- 
tal Can Company will be awarded 
watches this year as the result of a 
change in the general plan for recogniz- 
ing length of service, according to B. \M. 
Brock, Manager of Industrial Relations, 
These watches are now to be awarded at 
the end of 25 years of service. On the 
completion of 50 years of service, a spe- 
cial award to be known as the Presi- 
dent’s Award will be made. 


Other changes include the awarding of 
a gold pin with a ruby for 20 years of 
service, and a gold pin with a sapphire 
for 30 years. 


Time spent by employees now in the 
armed forces will be considered as time 
worked, and appropriate awards will be 
made when they return to their jobs with 
the company. 


'LABEL IMPRINTING 


Food canners who are imprinting con- 
tents, net weights, descriptions, grades, 
blockouts, sieve sizes and other informa- 
tion on their labels have found their im- 
printing costs and label inventories re- 
duced by using the Multigraph for this 
purpose, according to reports received 
from Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration, Cleveland, Ohio. A recent report 
on this activity lists six Wisconsin Can- 
neries that are using the Multigraph for 
label imprinting purposes. 


TO REBUILD 


Plans are under way for the immedi- 
ate rebuilding of Lake Erie Canning 
Company plant at Sandusky, Ohio, re- 
cently destroyed by fire with a loss of 
more than $100,000. 


CANNERY COMBINE 


The operations of the Atlantic Seafood 
Packers, Darien, Georgia, and the Lees- 
burg Canning Company, Leesburg, Flor- 
ida, have been consolidated to form the 
Ploeger-Abbott Company, with principal 
offices at Darien. The company will oper- 
ate three plants packing Shrimp at 
Darien, Georgia; Citrus Fruits and Juice 
at Leesburg, Florida; and Beans and 
other vegetables at Waynesboro, Georvia. 
The company owns and operates 30 tsh- 
ing boats out of Darien, and one of its 
newest boats has just been named ‘he 
“W. W. Thornton” for the Sales \an- 
ager of the J. R. Poole Company, °’ho 
handle the company’s account in the > ew 
England territory. Paul H. Ploeger, 5r., 
is senior partner in the company, w: ich 
includes as other partners J. C. Ab’ tt, 
P. H. Ploeger, Jr., B. P. Greene, an. G. 
Carter Quint. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEA<S 


June 11—Lions Club, Aurora, III. 
June 12—Lions Club, Danville, Ill. 
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STOOPS CANNERIES SOLD 


The St. Mary’s Packing Company with 
headquarters at Sidney, Ohio, has bought 
the Stoops Packing Company plants at 
Van Wert and Morral, Ohio, which 
mikes a total of 14 plants that the com- 
pany will operate in the States of Ohio, 
Indiana and Wisconsin. William B. 
Swonger and J. C. Swonger, President 
and Treasurer respectively of the St. 
Mary’s firm, completed details of the 
sale this week. A. Holmes Stoops, Gen- 
eral Manager and Secretary of the 
Stoops firm, made the announcement and 
said that the new owners plan to make 
extensive improvements at both plants 
and that there is a possibility that their 
aim will be year-round operation, as is 
their practice at a number of their other 
canneries. Stoops’ personnel, that will 
continue in the same capacity with the 
new owners, are: Wilfred Hart, General 
Superintendent; Ralph Bollenbacher, Of- 
fice Manager; S. S. Snyder, Assistant 
Superintendent; and John Schaffner, 
Field Man. Mr. Stoops will remain with 
the company for a reasonable time, until 
the new owners become acquainted with 
growers and business men in Van Wert 
and Morral. 


NATIONAL CAN PROMOTES 
BRINER 


National Can Corporation has ad- 
vanced Charles Gardner Briner from 
Midwest Sales Representative to Assis- 
tant District Sales Manager of the Mid- 
west area with headquarters in Chicago. 
Mr. Briner has been connected with the 
food or canning industry for a good 
many years. He was associated with the 
C. H. Musselman Company, Biglerville, 
Pennsylvania, for twelve years and dur- 
ing the latter years as Division Sales 
Manager of the Midwest. At the out- 
break of the war he offered his services 
to the Procurement Division of the Quar- 
termaster Depot and served as _ field 
buyer for a period of three years. In 
the fall of 1944 he joined the sales staff 
of National Can Company, at which time 
he terminated his services with the Quar- 
termaster Depot. 


STOKELY SELECTS STALEY 


Ww. B. Stokely, Jr., President of 
Sto! ly-Van Camp, Inc., has announced 
the -lection of Thomas F. Staley, mem- 
ber of the firm of Reynolds & Company, 
Nev York investment bankers, as a Di- 
rect » of the canning firm. Mr. Staley 
has ust been released from the Army 
Air “orces where he served as a Lieu- 
ten: ‘-Colonel. He is to take an active 
par’ n the management of the business. 


NAME CHANGE 


D + to the passing of Charles K. Rich- 
ard: 1 and Fred A. Havey, the food 
bro! vage firm of Richardson, Morse & 
Hay ’ will now be known as the Wil- 
liax H. Morse Company and continue 
to n intain offices at 100 Hudson Street, 
New York City. 
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MAYONNAISE ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


In a streamlined meeting in Washing- 
ton last month, the Mayonnaise and 
Salad Dressing Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reelected James M. Irwin, H. W. 
Madison Company, Cleveland, President; 
and named the following officers to serve 
for 1945-46: Mrs. Anna Schlorer-Smith, 
Mrs. Schlorer’s, Inc., Philadelphia, 1st 
Vice-President; Leo Binzak, Jewett & 
Sherman Company, Milwaukee, 2nd Vice- 
President; L. Renbaum, Salad King 
Mayonnaise Company, Baltimore, Secre- 
tary; D. C. Alfeld, Gale-Staufer Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Treasurer. Joseph B. 
Danzansky was reappointed Executive 
Secretary. 


LIBBY ELECTS TAYLOR V.P. 


Leroy J. Taylor, recently appointed 
General Manager of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby’s California Fruits Division, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, and last 
month elected a Director of the Com- 
pany, has been elected a Vice-President. 
Mr. Taylor has been with Libby since 
1903. 


FREEZERS REELECT DULANY 


The National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers has selected Ralph O. Du- 
lany, Fruitland, Maryland, to serve a 
second term as President of the Associa- 
tion. Other officers elected are: E. E. 
Huddleson, Honor Brand Frosted Foods, 
Oakland, California, 1st Vice-President; 
C. Courtney Seabrook, Deerfield Packing 
Corporation, Bridgeton, New Jersey, 2nd 
Vice-President; Lawrence S. Martin, 
Washington, D. C., Secretary-Trea- 
surer; and Keith O. Burr, Washington, 
D. C., Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. 


WISCONSIN’S P-W LABOR 
PROGRAM 


108 of the 133 pea canning plants in 
Wisconsin are scheduled to use prisoner 
of war labor this season. To supply this 
labor 28 branch camps have been ap- 
proved to serve the canners of the State; 
three are already in operation afid the 
remaining 25, which will be strategically 
located throughout the State, are to be 
activated in three groups on June 18, 
June 20 and June 25. Contracting officers 
from Fort Sheridan are at the present 
time executing prisoner of war labor 
contracts with canners in the State. 


BUYS GROCERY CO. 


Lester H. Oppenheim, general man- 
ager of the United Service Stores in Bos- 
ton for the past six years, has purchased 
the business of Cressey, Dockham & Co., 
Salem, Mass., wholesale grocers. The 
company has been engaged in the whole- 
sale grocery business since 1907. 


HITCHCOCK JOINS CLOVER 
FARM 


L. W. Hitchcock, well known in the 
food industry through nearly thirty 
years’ experience in its various phases 
including the last seven years as general 
manager of a large national voluntary 
group, has joined Clover Farm Stores as 
representative in the Chicago and mid- 
western area. 

Mr. Hitchcock will headquarter at 1032 
Ridge Court, Evanston, Illinois, where he 
will be conveniently located for contact- 
ing manufacturers and packers in the 
midwestern area and the Clover Farm 
wholesale and retail organization, which 
has had wide development in the midwest 
as far as the Rocky Mountains and in 
the southwest, embracing several groups 
in Texas. 

He will work on a seasonal basis con- 
sulting with Clover Farm _ wholesaler 
members and their groups on merchan- 
dising and operating subjects, and with 
packers and manufacturers in the inter- 
ests of facilitating distribution of their 
products throughout the widespread 
wholesale and retail membership of the 
Clover Farm organization. 


CONTINENTAL ACTIVITIES 


The former Wheeling district sales of- 
fice of Continental Can Company has 
been moved to Pittsburgh with head- 
quarters in the Grant Building, T. C. 
Fogarty, general sales manager of the 
Eastern Division has announced. P. A. 
Loofbourrow, district sales manager for 
packers’ and general line cans in this 
territory is in charge. 


THE CLEVELAND branch office, which 
heads into the Pittsburgh office and is 
under the direction of I. F. Roberson, 
recently took more space in the N. B. C. 
Building in Cleveland. D. C. Miller, 
formerly of Wheeling, is now located in 
the Cleveland office. 


J. F. KINLOCK has been appointed man- 
ager of Continental Can Company’s Oak- 
land, California, plant, taking the place 
of A. P. Shacklock who has been trans- 
ferred to Wheeling, West Virginia, ac- 
cording tc J. F. Egenolf, vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing. 


D. V. WILEY is now in charge of Conti- 
nental Can Company’s Roanoke sales of- 
fice, according to W. H. Funderburg, 
vice president in charge of sales. He 
succeeds E. S. Marshall. 


WILLIAM C. STURM DEAD 


William C. Sturm, partner in the food 
brokerage firm of Sturm-Dahlberg Com- 
pany, New York City, died at his home 
in Chatham, New Jersey, on June 6. Mr. 
Sturm had been active in the food bro-, 
kerage business since 1919 when he 
joined the Butler & Sergeant Company. 
In 1924 he established a partnership with 
William Hills, Jr., and upon the death 
of Mr. Hills in 1928 formed the Sturm- 
Dahlberg Company. 
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MORE FOR LESS THROUGH SCIENCE 


Producers and Consumers Benefit Alike Through Work of 


Government Scientists 


* From “Consumers Guide,” May 1945 


Within the halls and laboratories of 
the red-brick colonial buildings at Belts- 
ville, Md., just beyond the District of 
Columbia line, pure science and applied 
science join hands. Service center for 
the research work of the Agricultural 
Research Administration of the USDA, 
“Beltsville” is every day developing new 
tools to create greater agricultural pro- 
duction and security, and greater econ- 
omy in consumer goods and values. 

The agricultural scientists, home econ- 
omists, biologists, veterinarians, and 
pathologists at Beltsville cooperate with 
workers in the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s field stations scattered throughout 
the United States and with experts in 
the State Experiment Stations to bring 
about not only increased quantity and 
improved quality of all farm produce, 
but to further the most practical and 
economical use of these commodities by 
the consumer. Here agricultural re- 
search is geared to farmers’ needs and to 
consumers’ needs as well. 

At first it isn’t easy for a visitor to 
believe that the unassuming Doctors of 
Science and Philosophy who may be seen 
walking through the greenhouses or sit- 
ting at laboratory tables in the Beltsville 
Research Center are really finding prac- 
tical solutions to the practical problems 
of a complex agricultural economy, and 
that in the many barns, testing areas, 
laboratories, greenhouses, and experi- 
mental orchards are being developed 
some of the formulas for better living. 

But talk to the plant breeder who re- 
cently worked out a way to increase the 
yield of onion seed, or to the group of 
zoologists who spent last year developing 
practical, labor-saving measures to con- 
trol livestock and poultry parasites, or to 
the nutritionists who painstakingly ar- 
rived at the minimum vitamin A require- 
ments for the average normal adult. Be- 
fore long even the most casual visitor is 
convinced that agricultural research 
pays direct dividends in the form of 
greater returns from land, labor, and 
material investments, and cheaper, more 
abundant, better farm products for the 
consumer. 


Since 1910, when the first tract of land 
at Beltsville, Md., was made ready for 
the experimental work of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, the research center has 
grown enormously. Today its buildings, 
barns, orchards, wood lots, experimental 
pastures, greenhouses, and other facili- 
ties extend over nearly 14,000 acres. Its 


‘investigations have been expanded to in- 


clude many more fields of research than 
the original early attempts to improve 
the breed of farm animals. Beltsville is 
now rated as one of the largest and most 
comprehensive research stations of its 
kind in the world. 


BETTER CROP PRODUCTION 

Essentially there are seven distinct 
sections to the 14,000-acre area. As you 
ride along the Washington-Baltimore 
Boulevard, some 13 miles northeast of 
the Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, you come upon the first of the 
seven areas—the Plant Industry Station 
where. the Beltsville laboratories and 


greenhouses of the Bureau of Plant In- 


dustry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering are to be found. On the crest of 
the hill are the main office and laboratory 
buildings and also the National Head- 
quarters building of this Bureau. West 
and in a slight valley are the rows of 
greenhouses, and beyond these are the 
orchards and experimental crop fields. 
It was from these facilities that farm- 
ers received some of the designs for new 
equipment, and some of the seeds for 
new plants which enabled them to 
achieve the record-breaking production 
levels of the war years. From these 
laboratories, greenhouses, and fields came 
suggestions for improving crop and soil- 
management procedures, for sustaining 
profitable production without loss of 
basic land and material resources, and 


for keeping the Nation’s food produce:s 
abreast of the changing agricultur:] 
needs of the world. 


THE NEW “PAN AMERICA” 
TOMATO 


Specifically, the BPISAE has given 
growers, not only in the United States 
but in foreign countries as well, the now- 
famous Marglobe tomato. In developing 
this variety a cross was made between 
the Globe, resistant to fusarium wilt but 
susceptible to nailhead spot, with Marvel, 
highly resistant to both diseases but a 
poor yielder. The result was Marglobe 
that came just in time to save the 
tomato-shipping industry of Florida from 
virtual extinction. Since then an im- 
proved variety, Pan America, that is 
practically immune to wilt, has been 
developed. 

The scientist who did this crossbreed- 
ing work will tell you with keen pleasure 
of the 80,000 plants grown on the distant 
field which were a cross between the 
Marglobe and a small wild Peruvian to- 
mato. From these 80,000 the finest 
plants that had resisted the wilt disease 
were selected; these in turn were sub- 
jected to further trials and one was 
finally selected. From that one plant 
came the seeds which are now advertised 
in seedsmen’s catalogues. Many a com- 
mercial grower as well as Victory gar- 
dener will this year benefit from the 
work of the Beltsville scientist who de- 
veloped this new variety. 


PREVIEW OF TWO NEW BUSH LIMAS 


Test Plots Strategetically Located to Permit Inspection 
in the different sections of the country 


By ROY MAGRUDER and 
R. E. WESTER ' 


Many commercial seedsmen and lima 
bean growers, canners, and freezers will 
be interested in two new bush lima bean 
varieties that are being tested at 22 loca- 
tions in 1945 by experiment station 
workers. Both lines also are being in- 
creased in California with a view to 
further test and eventual release if 
judged worthy of introduction. 


They are known at present as 243 and 
343, are of particular interest to canners 
and freezers, and, in addition to Belts- 
ville, Md., may be seen in the trial plots 
of investigators at the following experi- 
ment stations: 


Dr. J. R. Cooper, Arkansas Agri. 
Expt. Station, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Dr. W. J. Zaumeyer, Colorado Potato 
Expt. Station, Greeley, Colo. 

Prof. R. G. Hepburn, Univ. of Conn., 
Storrs, Conn. 


‘Formerly Senior Olericulturist and Assistant 
Horticulturist, respectively. Division of Fruit and 
Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, 
Agricultural Research Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, 
Maryland. 


Dr. D. F. Jones, Agri. Expt. Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. E. C. Minum, Everglades Expt. 
Station, Belle Glade, Florida. 

Mr. Walter H. Greenleaf, Ga. Expt. 
Station, Experiment, Ga. 

Prof. E. C. Stair, Dept. of Horticul- 
ture, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 

Mr. Marshall T. Deonier, U. S. Hort. 
Field Station, Meridian, Miss. 

Mr. Aubred D. Hibbard, Univ. of “Iis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Dr. H. O. Werner, Nebraska Azri. 
Expt. Station, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Dr. Lyman G. Schermerhorn, A zri. 
Expt. Station, New Brunswick, °.. J. 

Dr. C. B. Sayre, N. Y. State A cri. 
Expt. Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

Dr. Paul Work, N. Y. Agri. Expt. ‘ta- 
tion, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. R. H. White-Stevens, Long Is ind 
Veg. Research Farm, River! ad, 

Prof. J. G. Weaver, Dept. of Hort :ul- 
ture, University of North Caro ina, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Dr. H. D. Brown, Agri. Expt. Sta ion, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Mr. B. F. Dana, Oregon Agri. Expt. 
Station, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Dr. M. L. Odland, Penn. Agri. Expt. 
Station, State College, Penn. 


Dr. J. E. Welch, U. S. Regional Vege- 
table Breeding Laboratory, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 


Dr. Wm. H. Brittingham, Agri. Expt. 
Station, College Station, Texas. 

Dr. Leonard H. Pollard, Utah Agri. 
Expt. Station, Logan, Utah. 

Mr. M. M. Parker, Virginia Truck 
Expt. Station, Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. Walter J. Clore, Irrigation Branch 
Expt. Station, Prosser, Wash. 


Limited quantities of 243 for further 
test are being increased by the McCrea 
Seed Co., of Santa Barbara, Calif., and 
by F. H. Woodruff and Sons, Inc., of 
Sacramento, Calif., in accordance with 
arrangements developed by the Vegetable 
Research Committee of the American 
Seed Trade Association and the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Associated Seed 
Growers, Inc., of San Jose, Calif., are 
increasing a small lot of 343 under the 
same arrangement. 

In the plots with 243 and 343 may be 
seen Fordhook 242 and Early Market 
(these two awarded Bronze Medals in 
1944 All American Trials), Henderson 
Bush, regular Fordhook, Concentrated 
Fordhook and Burpee Improved Bush 
grown for comparison purposes. 


PROTECTIVE COVERING FOR 
FROZEN FOODS 


Dip-coating is a new method for cover- 
ing frozen foods which avoids’ many of 
the disadvantages of the wrappers in use 
today, reports William Rabak, as a re- 
sult of tests at the Western Regional 
Laboratory of the USDA. Instead of 
wrapping Mr. Rabak reports dipping 
frozen food in a “molten, thermoplastic 
material”’—that is, a liquid which be- 
comes solid on contact with the cold 
frozen food and leaves a film covering 
over it. This covering has no folds, 
cracks or seams to allow air to reach the 


foo’ or moisture to escape. The ma- 
teri: | used for coating must be odorless, 
cher ically stable, non-toxic, insoluble in 
wat 1, firm but flexible at low tempera- 
tur, and easy to apply and remove. 


Pla-‘icized or microcrystallin paraffin 
has hese qualities, Mr. Rabak reports, 
and s available at present. Later, syn- 


thet: resin or lacquer may be developed 


for is purpose. Blocks and packages 
of 1 »zen foods, dip-coated in the Labo- 
rate: y, held their quality and food value 
for ong periods stored at reasonably 
con: nt low temperature. The film coat- 
Ing duced oxidation, loss of moisture, 
and ‘freezer burn.” When the frozen 
foo had thawed slightly, the covering 
pro. { easy to strip off. Dip-coating 
may especially useful for packaging 
cuts f frozen meat and poultry because 
the ating automatically adapts itself 
tot. shape of the food, so leaves very 
litth sir confined in the package. 
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RAPID DEFROSTING OF FROZEN FOODS 


Electronics Employed to Greatly Hasten Process 


Conversion of a vital implement of 
war into an equally important accessory 
of the food industry looms on the post- 
war horizon with the development of an 
electronic defroster which will thaw 
frozen foods almost instantly while pre- 
serving their taste, texture and nutritive 
value. 


High frequency heat, an electronic 
miracle which has already done yeoman 
war service in dehydrating army K- 
rations, has now been successfully har- 
nessed by the nation’s leading food dis- 
tributor as a high-speed defroster of 
frozen foods in bulk. 


“In much the same way that a radio 
station transmits sound, this device 
‘broadcasts’ a beam of dielectric heat 
through a solid block of frozen food, 
thawing it in minutes instead of hours 
or days.” This, coming from H. W. Gilb, 
director of the A&P Food Stores’ na- 
tional bakery division which has been 
experimenting in the new field for nearly 
six months, means that a way has been 
found to minimize time as a major factor 
in the processing and cost of food. 


“The net result of our efforts,” Gilb 
said in announcing his findings, “will be 
to enable the industry to move perish- 
ables from producer to consumer in bet- 
ter condition than has ever before been 
possible.” 


Application of the new electronic tech- 
nique to the baking industry, being pio- 
neered by Gilb and Dr. William Cath- 
eart, head of the food chain’s bakery 
laboratories, bears out a prediction made 
last year by V. W. Sherman, manager of 
the electronics division of the Federal 
Telephone and Radio Corporation, that 
“the trend of technical developments in 
electronic heating will ultimately lead to 
its widespread use in many food proc- 
esses as well as to moderate-cost units 
for various household uses.” 


The most recent dielectric test con- 
ducted by Dr. Cathcart at FTR’s Newark 
(N. J.) laboratory resulted in successful 
quick-thawing of fully ripened peaches, 
which are among the most highly perish- 
able foods. Thirty-pound cartons of the 
fruit, solidly frozen and normally re- 
quiring 20 hours to defrost safely, were 
thawed in less than fifteen minutes with 
the aid of the megatherm high frequency 
process. 


The new defrosting method involves 
use of an “oven” in which the floor and 
ceiling are insulated metal plates or elec- 
trodes which are connected to a high 
frequency generator. Frozen food that 
is placed between these plates is sub- 
jected to dielectric heating which reaches 
the core of the frozen substance as well 


as its surfaces and induces uniform 


defrosting. 


Another possibility for dielectric heat 
is indicated in the fact that it cooks as 
well as defrosts. Dr. Cathcart observed 
that if the defrosted food is allowed to 
remain in the “oven” after it is fully 
thawed, it actually begins cooking. Food 
prepared in this manner would be done 
in much shorter time and be uniformly 
well-done or rare throughout, just as the 
defrosting is uniform. 


Defrosting by electronic means is 
achieved so rapidly, he said, that there 
is no chemical breakdown in the struc- 
ture of the food such as occurs under 
normal thawing procedure. Thus, it is 
possible to retain the firmness and tex- 
ture of tree-matured fruits and vine- 
fresh berries. 


“Dielectric or high frequency heat rep- 
resents the newest and most powerful 
weapon against waste and spoilage which 
characterize the old thawing methods,” 
Dr. Catheart said. “Aside from cutting 
time and space outlays, this new force 
prevents decomposition and discoloration 
which often occur when frozen foods are 
defrosted in water or at room tempera- 
tures.” 


Different foods require different 
amounts of thawing time, he pointed out. 
The quantity of a food being defrosted 
also affects the timing. For example, a 
barrel of frozen berries intended for 
baking or processing must now stand in 
room temperature for seven days before 
it can be emptied into the cooker. Even 
then, the heart of the barrel-load may 
still be frozen if many cold barrels are 
kept close enough to insulate each other. 
The dielectric oven will cut down the 
thawing time for such quantities of ber- 
ries to one hour, with level defrosting 
throughout the barrel. As precise time 
schedules are worked out for various 
foods, the likely technique, said Dr. Cath- 
cart, will be to place cartons or barrels 
on conveyor belts which will pass through 
the oven at a speed to be determined by 
the type of food being defrosted. 


In the manufacture of war materiel, 
other electronic processes related to the 
defrosting procedure have been used to 
harden metal surfaces of weapons and 
machines. Technicians of the Federal 
Telephone and Radio Corporation, an 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
affiliate, point out that one form of elec- 
tronic treatment can be adjusted finely 
enough to harden metal to a depth of one 
fifteen-thousandth of an inch. The ver- 
satility of other electronic forces is indi- 
cated by their use in sterilizing a variety 
of items including military bandages. 
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QUALITY BUILT THE LEADERS --- 


It is not just a slogan—Its a foundation stone to success—The lessons stand out, and nowhere 
so prominently as in foods—By BETTER PROFITS 


Once in a great while you see a man 
or woman who has attained top ranking 
in their chosen profession who were, to 
all accounts, born to greatness. Much 
more often you see those in high places 
who have risen, step by step to the prom- 
inence they now enjoy. Every day you 
talk to high school graduates, and later 
to men and women in the first years or 
two of college, and learn they are for 
the most part, rather undecided as to 
just what they will devote their lifetime 
efforts to. Then you will find here and 
there a lone individual who has never 
changed his or her mind as to their desti- 
nation in life from the time they were 
in their teens. These individuals, you 
are certain, will gain prominence in their 
elected fields, no matter what they may 
be. 


It seems like years ago we saw in the 
trade papers the announcements that 
Minnesota Valley Canneries were devel- 
oping a new strain of corn and peas. 
Soon we heard more about it until now, 
with all deliveries to wholesalers com- 
pleted until the new crop, jobbers ware- 
houses are bare of the good, retail gro- 
cers’ shelves in almost the same condi- 
tion, you will still hear retail grocers 
clamoring for more supplies of Green 
Giant Peas and Niblets corn. These 
brands are not alone in their strong posi- 
tion in the trade by any means as Libby 
and Del Monte and countless others may 
truthfully claim the same distinction. 

On the other hand, drive through any 
section of the country and you will see, 
in the parts where crops are raised for 
canning, hundreds and hundreds of small 
plants where foods are canned for mar- 
ket. There is little to distinguish them 
from many other plants. Their exteriors 
are often forbidding, the premises are in 
not too good a state of maintenance. In 
short, you would not be tempted to sam- 
ple brands you might learn were packed 
in such surroundings. It seems as if 
there is a great lesson here for all of us 
who are anxious to get ahead in the 
post-war period or at any time. 


EXAMPLES 


Those who are leaders in the canning 
business, just as in life at any time, are 
those who have been actuated by high 
motives in their business activities, and 
who have had a driving purpose to attain 
as near perfection as possible in their 
manufacturing and marketing activities. 
Quality has always been paramount in 
the minds of all who are today leaders 
among canners, but quality alone has 


never pushed any product to the heights 
of leadership nor will it do this at any 
time in the future unless the quality evi- 
dent in a product is so presented to the 
buying public, and merchandised, that 
its fame will grow faster than is possible 
for the acquisition of lasting demand un- 
less word of mouth advertising is speeded 
up in some way or another. 


All this may seem out of reach to the 
small canner located in some small town 
and dependent largely on the whims of 
large chain store buyers or representa- 
tives of private label jobbers for the dis- 
position of his output. I know you will 
tell me that seeds must be bought, ma- 
chinery overhauled, new bought, labels 
and cans on hand when packing starts 
and that all this takes money, usually in 
the case of the small operator, obtained 
by financing of some sort or another. 
I’ll answer yes to all this and then I'll 
offer a suggestion or two for the man 
situated as so many are; that is, oper- 
ating a small plant, without any great 
amount of factory label demand, without 
too much money on hand with which to 
finance a pack. 


The first suggestion I have to make 
will not be adopted by many at this time. 
Last night with the home team starting 
a home stand of twenty-two days at the 
home park of a mid-western ball club, 
the usually well kept hedges were un- 
trimmed. The manpower shortage is 
still on in many places. It may not be 
possible for you to do all that you would 
like to do toward keeping the exterior of 
your plant and grounds in ship shape, 
but many readers can do more right now 
in 1945 than they are trying to do so 
far. Paint is hard to come by, labor is 
searce but any plant canning food ought 
to be prominently identified so that any 
passerby may know that foods dre pre- 
pared there for our tables. If the town 
in which your plant is located is not too 
large, erect signboards at the entrances 
to it on each principal road, inviting 
visitors. You can do this at a small 
expense and no telling how well you will 
be repaid. 


USE YOUR OWN LABEL 


Probably you feel there is little point 
to doing this if your production will be 
disposed of for private label for a large 
part, either to chains or wholesale gro- 
cers. Remember, though, right now you 
can sell any manufactured goods you 
may have on hand to any distributor and 
they will accept them under your factory 


label rather than to be without the stock. 
Maybe you have let opportunity slip 
from your fingers and have not insisted 
on distributing your goods under your 
own labels for the past two or three 
years. If you have and your competitor 
emerges as strong as ever, you will find 
that you have made a sad mistake but 
it is still not too late to rectify it. If 
you have no worthwhile label for your 
goods, get one! The sooner the better. 
Then advertise it on the signboards I 
suggest you erect in your home town. 

Here you have a start toward inde- 
pendence such as you have not enjoyed 
before. You have decided on better dis- 
tribution than you have been enjoying 
and you are going to start advertising 
your plant and its production to trav- 
elers through your town. 


The next step is to acquire greater 
distribution in your own locality and then 
allow your sales to radiate from there. If 
you are represented by a broker, ask him 
to look after the improvement of your 
sales in your own town. Allow dealers 
to draw on warehouse stocks in your 
plants if necessary after credit has been 
established with the appropriate whole- 
salers. Then having taken care of these 
matters, settle on some feature of your 
output which you feel is worthy of par- 
ticular support. It may be that your 
label is outstanding, I hope that your 
quality is such you have few competitors 
on the same high level. Possibly because 
of your location, geographically, your 
canned foods are higher than average in 
some mineral or vitamin content. What- 
ever the characteristic, seize on it and 
make capital, sales capital of it. 


It may be you will be able to condense 
the outstanding features of the idea into 
a slogan such as Morton’s: “When it 
rains it pours!” Or less outstanding, 
Gold Medal’s “It’s oven tested.” In any 
case, feature the characteristic in every 
possible way until it starts to stick in 
the minds of all who come into con‘act 
with it, even consumers. 


In making this suggestion I rever: to 
my first observation in this column ‘hat 
where you find a few rare individ ials 
certain of their ultimate destination in 
life from the start, and a few firms who 
develop a single dominating idea fom 
a start, to a grand and growing cli “ax 
of sales you will find countless ot»ers 
content to sort of drift with the cur ent 
of easy sales demand. Be a doer, not a 
drifter in distribution! Your sales «nd 
profits will increase as you adopt suc 4 
program and carry it out, year ater 
year. 
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CANNING FACTORY 


RETORTS 


PEA 
 HULLING 
EQUIPMENT 


4 


For many years we have been 


co-operating with the Pea and We are in th fa 
Lima Bean Canners, furnishing 


efficient hulling equipment to market for used 
meet the needs of today andan- 
ticipating the needs oftomorrow. Cann ery R etorts 4s 
Advise what you 
Now another ‘‘tomorrow’’ has 
arrived. Its needs are pressing. have stating in- 
Thesuccess with which theCan- Ss i d e d i ame + er 


ning Industry is meeting these 


needs is proof enough that our | and d ep t h, age 


yesterday’s preparation was and 


will continus to he of mush condition, and 
_ lowestcash price 
for immediate 
shipment. | 


AM ACH INCORPORATED 


LOMBARD & CONCORD STS. 


MACHINE CO. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
BEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 © Incorporated 1994... Manufacturers of Canning Machinery 
BREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


PEAS 


BOZEMAN, MONT., June 1—2410 acres; 
1944 had 2200 acres. Too early to de- 
termine yield; 25 per cent of acreage 
not planted at this date. Season two 
weeks late, which is not serious in an 
irrigated valley. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., June 4—Look- 
ing good. 


ATHENS, TEX., June 4— Blackeye, 
Cream and Purple Hull: Qur crop looks 
good with about a 40 per cent increase 
in acreage. Good growing weather. 


MADISON, WIS., June 5—Temperatures 
fell below freezing at many places in the 
State on Sunday and Monday night. The 
extent of the damage is uncertain and 
difficult to detect in the case of peas. It 
is probable, however, that pea fields in 
blossom suffered some damage. 


THERESA, WIS., June 2—Germination 
good; first plantings ready to blossom 
but very short. Heavy rains this past 
week have done some damage. Dusting 
should be under way but too wet to get 
into fields. 


BEANS 


PEORIA, ILL., June 5—Snap: Cool, wet 
weather making very poor stands. This 
is discouraging growers still more, who 
were reluctant to plant in the first place. 


FARMINGTON, MAINE, June 5—Green or 
Wax: 66 per cent planted but season is 
backward; wet and cold. 


WAYNESVILLE, N. C., June 4—Snap: 
Plantings late on account of cold, wet 
soil. Acreage about 40 to 50 per cent 
of normal. Growers are afraid of short- 
age of help to pick the crop at harvest 
time. We are not canning any other 
crop this season. 


ATHENS, TEX., June 4—Green: Just 
started packing. Packed beans for the 
first time last year so acreage is still 
small. Yield will be good as we have had 
good growing weather. Since last year 
we have completely remodeled our plant 
and are now in a position to run about 
50 per cent more vegetables than last 
year. 


BAYFIELD, WIS., June 6—Snap: Very 
little planting done at this date due to 
cold weather. Acreage may reach last 
year, which was below normal. 


TOMATOES 


PEORIA, ILL., June 5—Plants poor and 
hard to get. Smaller acreage and will be 
cut another 15 per cent for this reason. 
Still planting and resetting. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., June 4—Acre- 
age is very short with crop prospects 
fair. 


BRISTOL, PA., June 6—We have com- 
pleted transplanting at this date and 
have a better than normal stand. In- 
sects have not attacked young plants this 
year. Cool weather has retarded the 
growing of these young plants but nor- 
mal summer temperatures will quickly 
overcome this condition. 


ATHENS, TEX., June 4—Acreage is 
about twice that of last year. Crop looks 
good with good growing weather. Our 
pack will probably be small though as 
our tomatoes are primarily grown for 
the “Green Wrap” (fresh market ship- 
pers) trade. Cannery gets what is left. 


COLUMBIA, VA., June 4—Acreage 75 per 
cent. 80 per cent loss on early plants 
due to cold and hard rains. Now plant- 
ing a second time but do not expect over 
60 per cent crop. 


SALEM, VA., June 5—Condition of the 
crop is very poor. We have about the 
same number of acres as in former years 
but a 40 per cent decrease is expected in 
the yield. Due to weather conditions the 
plants have not had a chance to take a 
stand, which will result in a late start 
for the canning period. However, a 
change in weather conditions could give 
us a good crop of late tomatoes, the 
planting of which will end about June 15. 


UNGERS STORE, W. VA., June 2—At pres- 
ent the outlook for a normal crop is dis- 
couraging. Summer in March caused 
farmers to plant too early. They were 
frozen. Resowed and in some cases froze 
again, while others did not do well under 
the weather conditions. In our 32 years 
of canning never have we ordered South- 
ern plants until this year. It seems that 
our farmers have trouble in getting them 
to live. Two more weeks will give a 
more intelligent picture. As to Morgan 
County in general, a number of smaller 
canners have discontinued for various 
reasons. Other canners that are going 
to operate have experienced the same 
difficulty that we have. 


CORN 


FRUITLAND, IDAHO, June 1—Golden 
Sweet: We have 11 per cent more acre- 
age than last year. Expect to have a 
normal yield, which is approximately 4 
tons per acre, at harvest time. Due to 
the rainy spring we have had so far 
the growing conditions and the prospec- 
tive yield are only about 70 per cent of 
normal now, but we expect it to improve. 


FARMINGTON, MAINE, June 5—66 per 
cent planted but season backward, wet 
and cold. 


BRICELYN, MINN., June 2—Sweet: 50 
per cent planted; 80 per cent stand. 
Growing conditions worst that we have 
ever seen. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., June 4—Swec : 
We are having the coldest growing se :- 
son in the history of the local U. 3, 
Weather Bureau, accompanied by excc s- 
sive moisture. This unusual conditi n 
has seriously retarded our planting sce 
son. 


THERESA, WIS., June 2—Just started io 
plant. Cold and wet weather has de- 
layed us; 10 days later than last year. 


GROWTH HORMONE KILLS OUT 
WEEDS IN TESTS ON LAWNS 
AND ORCHARDS 


From AIF NEWS,* May 1945 


Orchards and lawns may benefit from 
a new weed-killer, thanks to the acciden- 
tal discovery that weeds are drastically 
checked by hormone sprays similar to 
those used for preventing pre-harvest 
drop of apples. 

Under this new principle of weed- 
control, the pest plants grow in abnor- 
mal, distorted fashion, fail to reproduce, 
and in some cases their roots literally 
choke themselves to death. The action 
appears selective, for thus far apple 
rootstocks and Kentucky _ blue-grass, 
sharing the same spray, seem practically 
unaffected. The material used is 2-4 di- 
chlorophenoxyacetic acid, an organic 
compound better known as 2-4-D. It is 
now in commercial production, “not ex- 
pensive, and already available in quan- 
tity.” 

Dr. H. B. Tukey, chief in research, 
Pomology Division, New York State Ex- 
periment Station, emphasizes that “much 
work needs to be done regarding specifi- 
cations and precautions; there is much 
yet to be learned.” With these reserva- 
tions he yeports that “last July 14 three 
and a half acres of bindweed infesting a 
block of apple nursery stock were 
sprayed with 2-4-D at the rate of 1 to 
1000 from a _ knapsack sprayer, just 
enough to wet the foliage lightly. 

“The plants took on a dark green color 
at once, lay flat on.the ground, became 
stiff and were arrested in development. 
Flowers did not open. Below-groiund 
parts became enlarged and split. Within 
ten days they were dead and disinteg: at- 
ing and above-ground parts dried up ind 
died. The bindweed was affected t) a 
depth of 14 inches. The apple rootst: cks 
apparently were not affected. 


“The material was applied to o her 
plants during July, August and Sep: -m- 
ber, also with striking results. ‘ow 
thistle, narrow-leaved plantain, da de- 
lion, lamb’s quarters, round-leaved 
low, chickweed, pigweed and 
were destroyed. Purslane, Canada © iis- 
tle, milkweed and poison ivy were se- 
verely checked. Grasses were in ge. ral 
only slightly if at all affected. Th: ef- 
fect on dandelion and narrow-le 


* AIF NEWS, published by Agricultura! ec- 
cide and Fungicide Association, 285 Madison ve, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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PEA ADJUSTMENT- 


AYARS 10 Station 
New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO seperate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


REVOLVING HOPPER 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 


funnels. This materially increases speed. OR FILLING 


PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED m 


In canning production equipment, de- One of eight supplied 
pendability is measured in several ways. 
Some important phases are dependabi- 
lity for general operating efficiency, de- 
pendability for production of quality pro- 
ducts, dependability for low maintenance 
and dependability for sustained perfor- 
mance under peak loads. 


nt th 
de imperative 


emands © 


been ma 


On a basis of actual operating results 
in their widespread use, Langsenkamp 
Production Units have proved depend- 
ablility by meeting all demands. The explanation is simple: Careful desgin 
and sound engineering based upon an intimate knowledge of operating 
conditions and production needs, carried out in required construction. 

Of the many advantages afforded by Langsenkamp Equipment its de- 
pendability has won as much spontaneous comment from users as any other. 
It is one of several good reasons why “‘if it is made by Langsenkamp, it’s 
good equipment.” 


Delivery 
bi F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 
227-231 East South St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 
( (ay GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 


Tom MclLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
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GOOD 


THE CANNED FOODS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


A Bad Crop Year? Our Job to Lick It—We 
Must Produce the Food—Labor Not the 
Problem Now Scaring Many—Raw Product 
Retail Prices Too High—Supply of 
Canned Foods Cut 


THE QUESTION—Has good old Dame 
Nature decided, that, now that the war 
in Europe is over, she will listen to the 
urge to abandon her splendid war efforts 
and resume her old time customs? Or 
has she fallen victim to the cries of the 
crack-pots, that we are threatened with 
an enormous over-production of foods 
should the war end, and so decided to 
save her children from such a calamity 
(?) We will have to go to the great 
buying and distributing markets for an 
answer on that, since neither growers 
nor processors are worried about too 
much food, but on the contrary are very 
much worried that it will be entirely too 
little this season, since we face greater 
demands than ever before. As canner 
producers you can let the traders and 
profit-chasers stew in their own juice. 
You face the heaviest job you ever faced, 
to produce the needed foods in the face 
of inclement weather conditions, but our 
money goes on you, that you will win 
out. It will be hard but that is the kind 
of thing that brings out the best in you. 
You have done it before, and you will 
do it again. 


The past week has been a very dis- 
couraging one from a weather and crop 
point of view, with snow, hail, rains and 
the longest stretch of low temperatures 
on record, in most if not all of the food 
producing regions. In this immediate 
region the brave had taken to their straw 
hats, but quickly discarded them and 
brought out their light overcoats and 
felt hats; relit the fires at home (to take 
off the chill, they excused) and office 
workers shivered because heating plants 
had quit for the season. There were re- 
ports of temperatures as low as 20 de- 
grees; more of them in the 30s, and lots 
of them in the 40s, ’way off the normal. 
Fruits have been badly damaged in all 
the States East of the Rockies ,and far 
down south; and there have been some 
reports of damage to early vegetables, 
but the chief trouble came from the in- 
ability to plant, due to the incessant, cold 
rains and the wet condition of the soil. 
Where it had been hard to persuade 
growers to put in the amount of acreage 
needed, the growers expressing a fear of 
a lack of enough labor, much acreage 
was cancelled. This is unfortunate for 
we need human food more than we do 
animal feeds or agricultural products of 
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other kinds, even if they can be produced 
with less labor and trouble. 


This labor question is being badly 
overplayed, for with the cut-backs in 
production in war plants, and other in- 
dustries, and the number of returning 
soldiers, and a reduction in the hands 
needed to supply them, it will not be sur- 
prising if the farmers have too much 
help when the time comes. We have read 
that there are three million unemployed 
now, but we don’t believe it. But there 
will undoubtedly come a radical change 
in the labor situation in the next few 
months, or by the time you open your 
busy season, and meantime the Govern- 
ment is bending every energy to get suf- 
ficient help to any party engaged in food 
production. They are bent on getting 
out the food, and you should count on 
that, and co-operate. You are called 
upon for a greater war effort than ever 
before—more than in any previous war 
year—and you will respond as you have 
always done. Let there be no quitting 
on the job this year. You can’t produce 
more than possible, but you can produce 
all that is possible; and you should en- 
list your growers in this campaign, and 
all hands keep plugging until frost ends 
it. Don’t surrender until you are 
whipped. Your fighting boys and girls 
have given you, and are giving you, 
splendid examples of this; you cannot do 
less. The world is starving. Every 
pound of food is needed, and you will be 
paid for it, and every pound of it will 
find a market, if you produce it properly 
and well. There is no gamble in this; 
you are taking no chances. If we can 
roll Japan up and put her away in the 
next few months, we would still need 
this food. 


PACK CANNED TOMATOES—Canned to- 
matoes are the most needed food in the 
world today. The acreage is out, or 
going out, and you can whip the whine 
that you will not have the labor. Don’t 
be whipped before you fight. Get out 
and arrange to get peelers in your plant 
—the people will help. Leave the “prod- 
ucts” to the gamblers; there’ll be too 
many of them packed, and profits will 
vanish. We need canned tomatoes—cans 
well filled, and well worthwhile. This 
can be your best war contribution. 


Trim and core them carefully, but if 
some skin gets by don’t worry: that will 
add to the flavor, and be liked by the 
consumers (they will be like home-cooked 
tomatoes!!) Fill the cans with tomato 
meat, even if you have to just cut them 
up. Give them tomatoes, not juice much 
less added water. Don’t cheat our armed 
forces or our consumers. You’ll be doing 
your full duty—and making more money 


than possible on any tomato product. 
And laying a solid foundation for years 
to come. 


THE MARKET—The market is practi- 
cally bare of canned foods. You may 
have some cases held for buyers, but 
they are not being overlooked. There 
is an urgent demand for everything in 
the canned foods line. They are packing 
some early peas but what sort of an im- 
pression can they make on the market? 
It will be two months before the full 
force of the canned pea packs can be of 
use to the market. 


They have packed some spinach, but 
the efforts have produced only a trickle 
of what is needed. They are packing 
some green beans, down south, and if 
they pack them as good extra standards 
or as fancies they will be welcomed. Not 
otherwise, and no one should waste good 
cans in packing standard beans. 


Canners of all manner of items are 
being hampered in their efforts by too 
high raw market prices. You see that 
in shrimp, and oysters, and spinach and 
asparagus, and as for small fruits the 
canners cannot even consider them. They 
may be using such items as a way to 
draw off surplus money, and so help 
prevent inflation which is threatening so 
dangerously, but it does not seem right 
to sell only fair grade strawberries at 
69c per quart; too—long-cut asparagus 
at 70c per bunch; raw oysters at 90c 
per pint ($1.80 per QUART) in this City 
famed for oysters; or $1 to $2 each for 
poor watermelons. That there are buy- 
ers for all these things is true, and it is 
using up their money. And they are not 
bought in black markets. 


ARMY NEEDS MORE Foop—An official 
pronouncement, not from the Govern- 
ment this time, but from a well known 
Extension Service, and College, explains: 


“Strangely enough, the armed fovces 
will continue to need as much food as 
they have been getting. Replacements are 
being drafted even as men are being dis- 
charged, and the long haul from he: » to 
the Pacific ties up more food in tr:ns- 
portation. The result, of course, is hat 
the Pacific war will take more food ‘an 
did the European. 


“Most of Europe is hungry. Exce; : in 
rural food-producing sections, the ni tri- 
tional level is dangerously low thro: gh- 
out Northwest Europe. Statesmen at 
Washington realize that a hungry and 
chaotic’ Europe is a poor foundation for 
building stable and peaceful gov -rn- 
ments.” 
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Here’s a Protective Hand 
Over Productive Earnings 


“Insurance in need is insur- 
aa 
ance indeed , and no busi- 
ness needs protection more 
than the canner faced with a 
mid-season fire loss. 


Offering 7 different types of 
coverage tailored to suit your 
requirements, Lansing B.War- 
ner, Inc., protects your pro- 
duction earnings, including 
profits, at low cost. 


Write us for the story of Pro- 
duction Earnings coverage. 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


to the ‘ 
FOOD. PROCESSING. 
INDUSTRY 


WARNER 


INCORPORATED 


ITH the Berlin Chapman Screw Extractor 

you save the natural color and all im- 
portant vitamins in your juices. Due to the 
scientific design and operation, air is NOT 
beaten into the food but EXPELLED from it. 
Built entirely of stainless steel. Simple screw 
adjustments can be made while in operation. 
Screens can be changed quickly. Write for 
complete information today. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. » Berlin, Wisconsin 


SRANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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STEAM JACKETED KETTLES 


COPPER STEAM JACKETED KET- 
TLES, for steam working pressure to 
90 Ibs. per sq. in. 

Stationary Kettles, non-mixing — in 
sizes 15 to 500 gallon inclusive. 
Stationary Mixing Kettles, with tilt- 
ing agitators, for belt or motor 
drive —in sizes 25 to 500 gallon 
inclusive 

Tilting Kettles, non-mixing — in sizes 25 to 50 gallons. 


STAINLESS STEEL KETTLES with carbon steel outer jackets, | 
for steam working pressure of 90 Ibs. and 125 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Stationary Kettles, non-mixing—in sizes 10 to 500 gallon 
inclusive. 
Stationary Mixing Kettles with tilting agitator, tor belt or 
motor drive —in sizes 30 to 500 gallon inclusive. 
Tilting Kettles, non-mixing —in sizes 10 to 150 gallon inclusive. 
Tilting Mixing Kettle with tilting agitator —in sizes 30 to 150 
gallon inclusive. 

Write for Bulletin H. B. 100 


HAMILTON 


OHIO 


PEA GRADERS 
PEA CLEANERS 
SAMPLE GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP HULLERS 
TOMATO WASHERS & SCALDERS 
CORN CLEANERS 
CORN TRIMMERS 
SPINACH WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS PACKER 


All of our usual construction. Let us have your 
inquiries for these and any special machines. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 
**The Original Grader House’’ 


BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Weather Holds Attention as Affecting Can- 
ning Crops—Consumers Increase Buying in 
Fear of Reduced Supplies—Tomato Juice 
Sought for—Steady Call for Peas but No 
Trading—Spinach Deliveries Disappointing 
—Fish All Welcome—Done Trying to 
Find Canned Fruit 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, June 8, 1945 


THE SITUATION—Weather conditions in 
the principal vegetable-growing areas 
are commanding trade attention this 
week. Reports thus far are rather un- 
favorable, but it is of course too early 
in the season to gauge the ultimate re- 
sult of the backward season on final 
pack totals. There is an active demand 
continuing throughout the list, with the 
supply situation unrelieved. 


THE OUTLOOK—ODT pleas and conges- 
tion travel conditions to the contrary 
notwithstanding, it is indicated that 
more buyers are packing their grips and 
making pilgrimages to canning areas in 
what has thus far proved a rather fruit- 
less search for additional allocations 
from 1945 packs. With heavy Govern- 
ment set-asides the order of the day, 
canners are not inclined to make any 
commitments whatsoever with the civil- 
ian trade, beyond assuring regular cus- 
tomers that they will be taken care of to 
the best of the packers’ ability when al- 
locations are made. Meanwhile, inven- 
tories continue to shrink and retail busi- 
ness has spurted as a result of wide- 
spread publicity given a Washington 
prediction this week that canned food 
supplies for the civilian market from 
1945 packs would show a 25% contrac- 
tion from last year. Such announce- 
ments, while presumably designed to pro- 
mote conservation of existing supplies, 
have an unfortunate habit of precipitat- 
ing consumer buying sprees and addi- 
tional hoarding, as official Washington 
should have learned by this time. 


TOMATOES—The jump in ration point 
values for canned tomatoes has had no 
appreciable effect on demand for canned 
tomatoes. With stocks in jobbing hands 
at the vanishing point, and retailers’ 
likewise well liquidated, a mere matter 
of 10 points per can means little. The 
reduction in point values for tomato 
juice, on the other hand, has stimulated 
trade call for this item. Jobbers are 
seeking tomato replacements from all 
available sources, but the market re- 
mains virtually barren of offerings. 


PEAS—Reports from the Midwest con- 
tinue to emphasize the unfavorable grow- 
ing weather for peas, and more concern 
is evident lest the crop come on with a 
rush, with resultant predominance of 
lower grades. There is a continued ac- 


tive call for peas on spots, but virtually 
no trading, as a result of the sold-up 
Distributors 


condition of the market. 


have received assurances of reasonable 
replacements from the new packs, but 
are endeavoring to line up new sources 
of supply nevertheless. 


SPINACH—Distributors who had antici- 
pated small deliveries from the spring 
spinach pack are now being advised by 
their canners in many cases that no de- 
liveries will be possible, as a result of 
the recent upping of the Government set- 
asides. The trade, therefore, must be 
content to await the Fall pack for any 
sizable replacements. 


BEANS—Distributors are scouring the 
market for fancy beans, but with little 
success, and must await whatever de- 
liveries canners can make from the 1945 
packs before they will be able to round 
out their top quality lines. Meanwhile, 
standards are coming in for a_ better 
call. 


SHRIMP—While the early pack of 
shrimp at the Gulf ran somewhat ahead 
of last season, on the basis of reports of 
the Seafood Inspection Service, trade 
supplies continue at a minimum. With 
canneries generally closed down now un- 
til the Fall, no replacements are in sight. 


OTHER FISH—Jobbers are scouring the 
market for resale offerings of salmon, 
and are willing to pay substantial mark- 
ups, but are not meeting with any suc- 
cess in their efforts. Distributor 
holdings of tuna are nearing the vanish- 
ing point in many instances, and buyers 
are pressing Coast packers for additional 
shipments. While canners do not have 
the types and grades of tuna on hand 
that distributors would prefer, it is indi- 
cated that virtually anything released 
into civilian market channels will find 
buyers. ... The sardine situation paral- 
lels that prevalent on other types of 
canned fish—heavy demand, virtually no 
offerings. 


CANNED CITRUS—With the new pack of 
canned grapefruit juice, blended juices, 
and orange juice moved from Texas and 
Florida canneries, the trade is. still 
awaiting announcement by OPA on ceil- 
ing prices. Meanwhile, trade demand 
has continued active, and stocks are mov- 
ing steadily into consuming channels. 
Interest at the moment continues to cen- 
ter on California as a source for addi- 
tional supplies of orange juice. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Buyers have 
given up efforts to bring to light unsold 
offerings on the Coast, and resale ac- 
tivity kas also dwindled, reflecting both 
a tight supply situation and the inability 
of wholesalers in the lower mark-up 
brackets to handle resale goods within 
their prescribed margins. Coast reports 
continue favorable with respect to pros- 
pects for canned peach production this 
year, with some forecasts indicating that 
the total may equal last year’s output. 
Distributors, particularly wholesalers 
specializing in the institutional field, are 
showing much concern over reports that 
heavy quantities of No. 10 pie fruits 
may be diverted from civilian market 


channels into Lend-Lease this seas )n. 
There is nothing definite on this lat er 
development as yet, however. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Weather and Government ‘Takes’ Worry 

the Distributors—Crops Being Hurt—Trade 

Likes Anderson—Offerings of Green Beans 

Arouse No Interest—Ceased Hoping for 

Texas Canned Tomatoes—Southern Pickles 

Help out—Consumers Grabbing Preserves 
of All Kinds 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, June 8, 1945 


CHICAGO WHOLESALERS SHIVER IN COLD 
WEATHER AND IN RUMORS INCREASED GOvV- 
FRNMENT QUOTAS—This was a sad week 
for local distributors since both literal 
and figurative goose pimples affected 
everyone. Literally, frosts, record low 
temperatures, and need for sizzling radi- 
ators showed up as a contribution to the 
recent cockeyed weather. Figuratively, 
a strong but unverified rumor of an in- 
crease in R.S.P. Cherry quotas to 200% 
and a 100% set aside on Sweet Cherries, 
Apricots and Cling Peaches knifed the 
meager hopes of fruit deliveries and sent 
chills down the spines as_ wholesalers 
wondered how they would answer that 
retailer broken record “Any canned fruit 
today?” Already many Chicagoland 
buyers are taking “business vacations” 
into the packing hinterlands. That looks 
again to be one of the best ways to nail 
down a future order that has escape 
clauses a mile wide. 


ADVERSE WEATHER HURTING CROPS— 
Repetition is boresome but this scribe 
must report that again weather is the 
all important topic in any discussion on 
present and future Midwestern pack de- 
velopments. A three inch snow in Min- 
nesota, a frost in Chicagoland, and more 
moisture this week is all part of Nature’s 
adverse pattern. May was the wettest 
May in Chicago weather bureau history, 
and that about goes the same for the en- 
tire Midwest. In the city it merely af- 
fected Victory gardens, but in the coun- 
try it hampered planting, cultiva‘ing 
and growing. It reduced tomato acreage 
considerably. It cut severely into *Tid- 
western Asparagus packing. It }rob- 
ably hurt the pea and corn crops the ex- 
tent of damage cannot be ascertained un- 
til later. The virtual killing of the en- 
tire Midwestern fruit crop has alr dy 
been well publicized. If June conti:.ues 
the way it opened another 30 days .1ay 
mean a serious situation on can) ing 
crops and canned food production. 


TRADE FEEL ANDERSON APPOINTMED ! A 
HOPEFUL SIGN—AlItho canners and _is- 
tributors alike would have preferr i a 
real food czar, they feel the son 
appointment to twin posts—Secretai of 
Agriculture and WFA Administrat t— 
is a step in the right direction. An.er- 
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so) is known as a vigorous proponent of 
fu’ production and curtailment of exces- 
siv Governmental needs. Further, like 
many others, he feels realistic pricing 
all along the line by OPA will do more to 
dis‘ourage black markets than ten mil- 
snoopers. He understands Ameri- 
cals have no scruples about the black 
market when it means meat, butter and 
eges for children, invalids, furloughed 
veterans, and weary war workers. Amer- 
ican farmers and processors can take 
care of all food needs, if they are freed 
of OPA Gordian knots (sic). 


GREEN BEANS— Little is heard on 
Northern 1945 prospects tho pack may 
slightly top 1944 decline. Offerings from 
various ports of the south appear with 
clock-like regularity, but since majority 
are standards or so-so Extra standards, 
they arouse little trade enthusiasm. Re- 
moval of ration points entirely might 
psychologically step up retail sales and 
clean out the low grades. That is what 
the trade would like to see. 


TEXAS TOMATOES AND PUREE——Jobbers 
here have about given up hope for Rio 
Grande deliveries except as resale deals 
from Texas wholesalers. However, at 
40 points a can for #2 there is no wail- 
ing or gnashing of teeth. On Puree a 
number of cars both #1s and #10s have 
been booked all subject to sample since 
local buyers are wary of orange colored 
puree from Texas, even tho it bears Gov- 
ernment grading. There will be about 


a 60 day lapse then before any Tri-States 
or southern Indiana/Ohio deliveries of 
tomatoes and products are ready with 
the heavy shipments delayed until Sep- 
tember and October. By then retail 
stocks of tomatoes, tomato soup, puree 
and paste will be nil. 


PICKLES—The first southern vacuum 
pack dills both cross cuts and whole are 
appearing on retailers shelves to fill out 
those vacant spots. The Georgia pack 
has hit a record high as both new and 
old operators “waded in” to make heavy 
inroads against the fresh market. Now 
the Carolinas, Mississippi and Louisiana 
will start picking in volume with out- 
put going to both local and northern 
plants. Then Tennessee follows and by 
late July the northern States will be 
ready. 


PRESERVES AND JELLIES—If sugar is 
cut 7/1 to 30-40% as rumored, it will 
severely restrict preservers. The pos- 
sible substitutes of honey, corn syrup 
and cane syrups are also scarce and high 
priced in the ever-ready black market. 
With all the publicity on the sugar situ- 
ation, housewives are staging buying 
sprees on preserves and jellies from all 
retailer reports. The buying drive up- 
ward is getting stronger every day as 
distributors frantically run to cover. 
Many manufacturers are withdrawn or 
unable to ship for the balance of the 
month until third quarter sugar is avail- 


_able. Now all old “cats and dogs” like 


is outstanding. It is obtained 


not by chance but by plan. 


3reeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
q MOSCOW, IDAHO 


IMPROVED BASKET 


will last a season or more longer 
At No Extra Cost 


Write for Samples and Prices 


KF VERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


fig jam, apple butter, citrus marmalade, 
and grape jam are moving so it’s an ill 
wind that doesn’t blow somebody good. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Shows Further Falling off—Can- 
neries Shut Down—Oysters Continue and 
Some Few Canned—More Hard Crabs— 
Angler Husbands out of the Dog-House Now 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., June 8, 1945 


SHRIMP—The production of shrimp in 
this section decreased 1,820 barrels last 
week over the previous week. Louisiana 
produced 3,838 barrels of shrimp last 
week and 5,357 barrels the previous 
week, or a drop of 1,519 barrels. The 
production of the other areas in this sec- 
tion last week was Alabama, 285 barrels; 
Biloxi, Mississippi, 1,029 barrels; and 
Galveston, 12 barrels. 


No report of any of the canneries hav- 
ing received shrimp last week except 
Louisiana that reported 20 barrels, so it 
is evident that all the seafood canneries 
in this section have closed down for the 
season and just a few canneries in the 
New Orleans and Houma, Louisiana, 
areas that are canning oysters, also can 
a few barrels of shrimp in conjunction. 


—SALTIMORE, 
8 MD. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Production of shrimp in the South- 
eastern States during the week was: 


FLORIDA—Apalachicola, 44,900 pounds; 
Fernandina, 18,600 pounds; Mayport, 
10,600 pounds; and St. Augustine, 14,300 
pounds. 


GEoRGIA—Brunswick, 28,800 pounds; 
Datien and Valona, 13,600 pounds; and 
St. Marys, 3,000 pounds. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Beaufort 3,400 
pounds. 


OYSTERS—Louisiana reported having 
produced 4,185 barrels of oysters last 
week and 5,451 the previous week or a 
drop of 1,266 barrels. Of the amount of 
oysters produced in Louisiana the can- 
neries there received 840 barrels last 
week and 690 barrels the previous week. 

Alabama produced 125 barrels of oy- 
sters last week and 1385 barrels the 
previous week. 


HARD CRABS—Louisiana produced 468,- 
480 pounds of hard crabs last week, 
against 358,100 pounds produced the 
previous week, or an increase of 110,380 
pounds. Alabama produced 46,000 pounds 
last week and Biloxi, Mississippi, 28,030 
pounds, which is an increase of 12,600 
pounds and 15,330 pounds respectively. 


There was a corresponding increase in 
the production of fresh-cooked and proc- 
essed crab meat in Louisiana. 


ANGLER HUSBANDS OUT OF THE DOG- 
HOUSE NOW—There was a time when 
housewives objected to their husbands 
going fishing so often, and things were 
not pleasant around the home when they 
insisted, but this is not the case now, 
because the housewife can’t get near 
enough meat and poultry for her table 
and she welcomes her husband’s catches 
of delicious fresh fish. 


The sport fisherman too was a thorn 
in the side of the fish market man, be- 
cause the sport not only kept his own 
refrigerator stocked up with fresh fish 
all through the week by his week-end 
fishing trips, but he also kept the re- 
frigerators of his neighbors too much 
stocked up to be healthy for the business 
of the fish market man. 


Things are different now, because the 
fish market man does not get enough fish 
to supply the demand and he is not wor- 
ried about what the sport fisherman 
catches or does with his catch. 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces election of the following new 
members: W. W. Overton & Company, 
Dallas, recommended by A. J. Phillips 
Co.; E. G. Patton, Saginaw, Mich., rec- 
ommended by Peterson & Vaughn, Inc..; 
Russell & Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recommended by Arthur R. Horst 
& Co.; Jack Quinn, Berkeley, Calif., rec- 
ommended by California Food Factors; 
Erb Brokerage Co., Philadelphia, rec- 
ommended by Wilgus & Sampson; Son 
& Read Company, Chicago, recommended 
by Paul Paver & Associates. 
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CAN ENAMELS 


The War Production Board June 5 
amended Order P-149 (Can Enamels), 
clarifying the definition of “food” to ex- 
clude malt beverages, non-alcoholic bev- 
erages, wines and distilled spirits from 
the end uses to which the rating obtained 
by the order may be applied. Order 
P-149 assigns an AA-2 preference rating 
for the delivery of components to be 
used in the production of can enamels. 
The restriction was necessary because of 
the shortage of critical materials re- 
quired for can enamels, WPB explained. 
Formerly, the order permitted the use of 
the rating for can enamels for food con- 
tainers, and “food” was broadly inter- 
preted by some industries to include bev- 
erages. The amended order permits the 
use for can enamels only for the pack- 
aging of food for human consumption, 
and excludes malt beverages, non-alco- 
holic beverages, wine and _ distilled 
spirits. 


KROGER INHERITANCE TAX 


The Treasurer of Hamilton County, 
Ohio, has received a check for $2,235,347 
covering inheritance tax on the estate of 
the late B. H. Kroger, founder of Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company. This is 
said to be the largest single amount ever 
received by the County, and brings the 
Kroger inheritance tax total to $3,136,- 
579 on the estate estimated at $23,723,- 
315. 


F. W. TANNER HEADS IFT 


Authorized by a mail vote of the mem- 
bership, the Council of the Institute of 
Food Technologists, meeting at Roches- 
ter on May 20, declared F. W. Tanner, 
head of the Department of Bacteriology, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, the new 
President of the Institute. Other officers 
elected are: Victor Conquest, Director of 
Research and Development, Armour & 
Company, Chicago, Vice - President; 
George J. Hucker, New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Geneva, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; and the following 
Councilors-at-Large; M. L. Laing, Chief 
Chemist, Armour & Company, Chicago; 
Paul Logue, Director Sales Development 
& Technical Service, Monsanto Chemical 
Company, Saint Louis; B. E. Proctor, 
Professor of Food Technology, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge; A. E. Stevenson, Assistant Di- 
rector of Research, Continental Can 
Company, Chicago; P. C. Wilbur, Food 
Machinery Corporation, San Jose. 


KNUTSON EXPANDS 


John O. Knutson, Sioux City, Iowa 
food brokers, and maintaining offices in 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota and Omaha, 
Nebraska, will open an office at Des 
Moines to be known as the Knutson- 
Newburgh Company. James Newburgh, 
Vice-President of the Knutson firm, and 
who has been in charge of the Sioux 
Falls office, will take over the new 
branch. N. J. Burbaker formerly with 
Meinrath Brokerage Company, has 
joined the Knutson firm and will manage 
the Sioux Falls office. 


REBUILDING PLANS 


Plans are under way for the immediate 
rebuilding of the Brown & Book cannery 
at Westfield, New York recently de- 
stroyed by fire with a loss of about 
$100,000. Every effort will be made to 
have the plant ready to handle this sea- 
son’s crops. 


NAMED SALES AGENT 


States Sales Corporation, New York 
City, has been named exclusive sales rep- 
resentatives for Kreole Kitchen, packers 
of cold pack fruits and vegetables. States 
Sales has also been named sales repre- 
sentatives for the Brandt Packing Cor- 
poration, packers of sauerkraut, pickles, 
and peppers. 


COMPANY ORGANIZED 


W. E. MacQuarrie has become a part- 
ner with Arthur M. Bon in the Bon- 
MacQuarrie Co., food brokers. The new 
company has offices at 581 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


JEWEL TEA SALES UP 


Jewel Tea Co., Inc., reports that its 
retail sales for the four weeks ended 
May 19, 1945, were $4,617,907.87, an 
increase of 5.4% over the $4,380,203.62 
reported for the comparable 1944 weeks. 
Retail sales for the first 20 weeks of 
1945 were $22,860,092.32, an increase of 
10% over the $20,773,038.92 reported for 
the like period last year. 


MASSEY RETURNING TO U. S. 


After 13 months in Stalag Luftwaffe 
prison camp, Lt. Roy H. Massey, Jr. 
bombardier with the 15th AAF, has noti- 
fied his parents that he is “slowly get- 
ting home.” Lt. Massey is a partner in 
the business of Massey & Fair, Atlanta, 
Ga., food sales representatives. 


TO PACK TOMATO JUICE ONLY 


Because of the difficulty in obtaining 
peeling labor, Clyde Canning Company, 
Clyde, Ohio, will pack only tomato juice 
from the 1945 crop eliminating the nec- 
essity for peeling. About 1,000 acres of 
tomatoes are under contract, nearly 
twice last year’s acreage. 


PIE COMPANY BUYS 
CHERRY CANNERY 


The Denver (Colo.) Pie Company has 
bought the Ray A. Ricketts cherry can- 
nery at Canon City, Colorado. Main 
offices of the Ricketts Company ar now 
located in the company’s plant at © row- 
ley, Colorado. 


NEW COMPANY 


Grape Belt Preserve Company, Inc. 
has been chartered at Westfield, New 
York to establish and operate « food 
products plant. Principles include Kas- 
son W. Seiter, W. K. Meschter and ©. E. 
Meschter. 
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GROWTH HORMONE 
FOR WEEDS 


(Continued from page 14) 


plantain was to produce lengthening and 
broadening of the base of the leaf until 
it became ribbon-like, twisted and whit- 
ish. With lamb’s quarters, pigweed and 
round-leaved mallow the main stems be- 
came bent and split. With sow thistle 
the below-ground parts proliferated 
enormously and literally grew them- 
selves to death. Poisin ivy became chlo- 
rotic and weak. 

“Applications were made late in 
August and September to Kentucky blue- 
grass lawn infested with dandelion, nar- 
row-leaved plaintain, white clover and 
round-leaved mallow. Within ten days 
the plantain, dandelion and mallow were 
dead and disintegrating and the white 
clover was killed back to the main sto- 
lons. The bluegrass was darker green 
but not otherwise affected.” 

Questions listed as still to be solved 
include the effect when applied at other 
seasons, possible danger to animals or 
health, effect on the soil, how to apply, 
in what concentrations and when. 


NOT LIABLE 


Fort Atkinson (Wis.) Canning Com- 
pany has been found not liable for death 
benefits of an airplane pilot killed while 
dusting pea fields in a plane under lease 
to the company. 


FREED FROM RATIONING 


Effective June 2, rationing controls 
have been removed from all container 
sizes of canned and bottled crab apples 
and from all vegetable purees in No. 10 
and larger containers. 

The entire output of canned or bottled 
crab apples is marketed either as spiced 
or brandied crab apples, and the output 
is small. 

Except for tomato puree, which is not 
rationed, the only other vegetable nor- 
mally used in making puree is aspara- 
gus. Nearly all of the small amount of 
asparagus puree that is made is put up 
in large size containers and is used by 
hotels, restaurants, and other institutions 
as a base for soup. 


CAMPAIGN LAUNCHED TO 
DOUBLE TIN CAN SAL- 
VAGE QUOTA 


Only one out of every five tin cans 
used by civilians last year were sal- 
vaged, which in round numbers means 
that 800,000 tons of tin cans were thrown 
away. If we continue to produce enough 
tin cans to meet war needs and main- 
tain the present quota of cans for civil- 
ian use, tin stockpiles will be seriously 
depleted unless we salvage 400,000 tons 
of tin cans this year, or double last 
year’s collection, according to the Can 
Manufacturers’ Institute. 


“The more we manufacturers and 
users of tin cans do to help increase the 
salvaging of tin from old cans, the 
stronger will be our claim to a reason- 
able share of the available supply of tin 
during these critical years,” said Gordon 
E. Cole, Advertising Director of the Can 
Manufacturers’ Institute, in announcing 
the launching of a vigorous new tin can 
salvage campaign sponsored by the Insti- 
tute in cooperation with the Salvage 
Division of the WPB, the Office of War 
Information and the War Advertising 
Council. 


The Institute has underwritten a pro- 
motional fund to finance the campaign. 
Detinning companies have also con- 
tributed to the fund and it is expected 
that other industries that consume tin 
or tin products will financially support 
the program either directly or indirectly. 


TIN SUPPLY SHORT 


Ninety per cent of the United States’ 
pre-war tin supply is held by the Japa- 
nese and experts warn it will require at 
least two years after the recapture of 
the mines to replace equipment and bring 
the mines back to normal productivity. 


Total stocks of tin have been reduced 
from 105,000 tons in 1942 to less than 
70,000 tons. According to Erwin Vogel- 
sand, Director of the Tin, Lead and Zinc 
Division of WPB: “This 70,000 tons 
stockpile is in danger of complete ex- 
haustion if consumption continues at 
present rates.” 

Victory in Europe did not ease tin 
requirements in the least. In fact, army 
requirements for tin food cans have been 


MORRAL CORN 


° Either Single or Double Cut 
MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


The fastest and easiest adjusted —s 
Write for catalog and _ 

further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


increased; more tin cans will be ne ded 
to feed the people of liberated count vies 
and almost all food sent to the hot and 
humid Pacific region will need the »pro- 
tection of the tin and steel containers 


“STEP ON IT” 

The slogan of the new campaigi is 
“Step On It,” emphasizing the need for 
proper preparation of cans for salvage 
and the immediacy of the need for tin. 
Consumers will be told that America’s 
only tin mines are in their kitchen and 
asked to assume the responsibility of see- 
ing that every tin can they use is prop- 
erly prepared and collected for salvage, 
They will be told: “The tin cans on your 
grocery shelves were allotted to you by 
the Government, after war needs were 
met, to give protection to essential foods. 
It is not unpatriotic to buy those cans 
but the person who throws away an 
empty tin can is destroying precious war 
material.” 


SALVAGE KIT 

The Can Manufacturers’ Institute and 
the Government Sponsors of the cam- 
paign have prepared a kit of advertising 
and publicity material to be sent to the 
chairman of 15,000 local Salvage Com- 
mittees throughout the country, to give 
dramatic emphasis to the war role of the 
tin can—how cans are feeding, fighting 
and saving lives on all battlefronts. 

“This material is also available for the 
use of any industry or company who 
wishes to take part in the campaign,” 
said Mr. Cole, “or who, at the least 
wishes to publicize tin can salvage within 
its own plants.” 


TIN CONTROL TIGHTENED 

WPB this week amended Order M-43 
to establish the base period for the use 
of pig tin in all schedules to the cor- 
responding calendar quarter of 1944. 
Formerly the base period was for the 
corresponding calendar quarter of 1940. 
A change has been made in the method 
of computing quotas which are now cal- 
culated upon the use of pig tin only. 
Formerly these were calculated on the 
total of tin consumed, including piv tin 
and secondary tin alloys. Under the 
amendment tin plate and terne plite is 
alloted 100 per cent of the 1944 base 
period. i 
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- WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
court initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant.- Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FIRST SEE FIRST, one good source for all your equipment. 
50 Steam Jacketed Kettles and Vac. Cookers, all metals, sizes; 
25 Pressure Cookers or Retorts; 8 Can Fillers and Labelers; 
9 Powder Fillers, all types; 15 Dry Powder Mixers, all sizes; 
2 Mikro No. 2 Pulverizers 7% H. P. and 1 No. 4 75 H. P., others; 
6 Stainless Clad Percolators, 750 gal.; 4 Copper Percolators, 
1000 gal.; 3 Karl Kiefer Visco Fillers; large stock Packaging 
Machines, Cartoners, Sealers, Wrappers, etc.; 5 Rinsers Kiefer 
72 Sp., U. S. 60 Sp.; 8 World, Ermold Semi-Aut. Labelers; 
1 Stainless 3000 gal. Truck Tank; 9 Dough and Mass Mixers, 
all sizes; Cutters, Dicers, Choppers, Peelers, etc. Good prices 
paid for your surplus. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 E. 9th 
St., New York 9, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—8 Food Machinery Buck Style Bean Snippers, 
in good running condition. Write: Lord-Mott Co., Inc., 
Baltimore 31, Md. 

FOR SALE—Bonded Power Bag and Box Stackers. Vibrat- 
ing Screens for de-watering canning wastes, for sizing, grading, 
ete., $495.00. Motor Truck Scales $440.00. More than 38% of 


Ohic Canners have at least one piece of Bonded equipment. 
Writ. for free catalog. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Onto. West Coast Distributor: Horne-Ash Machinery Co., 
1188 Harrison St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 


C\N BE SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY—2 only, 


18-spout 
Hor! 


Haller Fillers with Crowners; Jumbo Model D Crowner; 


Adri nce Simplex and Duplex Crowners; 5 semi-automatic 
Lab -rs; 3 Liquid Automatic Labelers; 3 used Copper Jacketed 
Keti! :; 20th Century Simplex Bottle Rinser; all of these in our 
Buff.» stock; can be inspected and shipped immediately. 
Cha: s S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 

F( { SALE—Four motor driven Buck Bean Snippers, first 
class shape, complete with hoppers, picking tables and motors; 
one * \rague Whole Grain Corn Cutter; 2500 lbs. Burpee String- 
less veen Bean Seed. Silver Canning Co., Colora, Md. 


FC {| SALE—One No. 2 Knapp Electric Boxer. 
’. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


Priced to sell. 
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FOR SALE—Two A. K. Robins Steam Hoists; arms can be 
adjusted to meet requirements. H. E. Kelley & Co., New 
Church, Va. 


READY TO RUN and priced for quick sale: 5 “Peerless” 
Whole Grain Corn Cutting Machines, belt drive, rotary head, in 
good operating condition. Monmouth Canning Co., 256 Com- 
mercial St., Portland 3, Maine. 


FOR SALE—Four late model Buck Bean Snippers, complete 
with elevator and picking table, belt driven. Snippers in perfect 
condition; now in use. Washington Parish Canning Co., P. O. 
Box 56, Franklinton, La. 


PRICED LOW FOR QUICK SALE: Leffel Automatic Under- 
feed Stoker, size 125 H.P. New in 1948; efficient machine in 
good operating condition. Maine Canned Foods, Inc., 256 Com- 
mercial St., Portland 3, Maine. 


FOR SALE—Bean Equipment: 2 CRCO Model F Bean Snip- 
pers; 1 Robins Automatic Feed Bean Cutter; 1 9-ft. Monitor 
Washer; 1 12-ft. Monitor Blancher with steam controller; 1 
Variable Speed for Blancher; 1 Shaker Washer; 1 Ayars 
Plunger type 5-pocket Filler; 1 Hansen Filler; 1 Ayars 8-pocket 
Briner; 3 3-Crate Retorts with controllers. Also 9 Retort 
Crates; 3 Elevators and one Conveyor. Will sell Bean Snippers 
independent of rest of equipment. Moseley & Vanderboegh, P. O. 
Box 847, South Miami, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One TAG Pressure and Temperature Control 
with recording thermometer for vertical retort, $250. Packer 
Products Co., 214 Kalos St., Philadelphia 27, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Parts of all canning machinery; also machines. 
Jelly Fillers, Ointmill; Casers; Jack Elevator; Catsup Con- 
veyor; Cucumber Cutter; Pea Re-cleaners; Stencil Cutter; Label 
Cutter; Pre-water Heater; Smoke Stack, breach saddle; Deep 
Well Power Pump; Apple Quarterers and Peelers. L. B. Tal- 
cott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Two Hamachek Rotary Dirt Removers for Lima 
Beans; used less than two weeks. Olney & Carperter, Inc., 
Wolcott, N. Y. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4514, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—Two Model E Chisholm-Ryder Snipping Machines 
in first-class condition. T. Noble Jarrell & Son, Goldsboro, Md. 


WANTED—1 Merry-Go-Round Peeling Table for Tomatoes, 
for 40 or 50 peelers. Adv. 4547, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two 500 gallon Jacketed Kettles, either glass 
lined or stainless steel. Advise best price. Leon C. Bulow, 
Bridgeville, Del. 


WANTED—Tomato Washer; 3 Retorts; some Crates; Elec- 
tric Motors, 3 phase, 2 to 20 h. p. E. L. Crowl, Westminster, Md. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


CABBAGE PLANTS FOR KRAUT: Copenhagen, Marion 
Market, All Seasons, Red Rock. Tomato Plants: Rutgers, from 
certified (treated) seeds. Write, wire or phone for prices, 
stating quantity wanted. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


WRITE FOR PRICES on new crop field grown Baltimore, 
Stone and Marglobe Tomato Plants, ready now. Also Cabbage, 
Potato, Pepper and Onion Plants. Prompt shipments. Plants 
packed in moss. Mrs. Samuel Bradshaw, Franklin, Va. 
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WANTED—FACTORIES 


WANTED TO RENT—With option to purchase, a _ well 
equipped canning factory for tomatoes, tomato paste, peas, etc. 
Must be located not more than 200 miles from New York City. 
Preferred in Jersey or Pennsylvania. Adv. 4546, The Canning 
Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—14 blocks or 270 lots in Oak Park addition to 
Flippin. Seth Hurst, Flippin, Ark. 


ARMY PROCUREMENT REPRESENTATIVE in the Mid- 
west area for past four years interested in contacting Chains 
and Wholesale Grocers who desire selective purchasing repre- 
sentation on Mid-west canned vegetables. Have only a select 
list of highest quality canners of unique integrity to furnish 
your requirements. Adv. 4543, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Honey packed in any size containers. Any kind 
of Honey. Also any Fruits, Berries, Juices or Frozen and 
Brined Vegetables. Tenser & Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Full or part experienced man in vegetables, for 
position in New Jersey. Good future. Adv. 4542, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Chemist experienced in quality foods, particu- 
larly Tomato Products, also capable of developing new items 
with large Eastern canner. Permanent position and excellent 
opportunity for ambitious person. Give full qualifications and 
salary expected. All replies treated in strict confidence. Adv. 
4544, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Factory Superintendent for Federally inspected 
meat canning plant in Pacific Northwest. Steady, permanent, 
year-round job with splendid future. Must understand meat 
and poultry packing and processing; also be able to handle 
employees. Adv. 4545, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced Production Manager, 
General Superintendent and/or Plant Manager. 18 years’ ex- 
perience in large canneries, also some frozen fruit and vegetable 
experience. Experienced in equipment designing and construc- 
tion, personnel organization and co-ordination of operations for 
highest efficiency. West Coast preferred, or foreign country. 
Age 42. Adv. 4533, The Canning Trade. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"A Complete Course in Canning” 


The 6th Edition 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE Company Westninster, 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS —CLEANERS | 
© SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


THEM’S ME SISTERS! 

A group of bluejackets were discussing their dislike for ships, 
boats, and all bodies of water, salt or fresh. They spoke of 
their personal postwar plans, and each tried to outdo the others 
in his vows to obliterate every vestige of the Navy from memory, 
At last one boy voiced a plan that seemed the ultimate in a 
landlubber’s paradise: 

“After the war I’m going to wuts a pair of oars on my shoulder 
and start walking inland,” he said, “and the first place I come 
to where people ask, ‘What are those things?’—that’s where 
I’m going to live!” 


ADVICE 
A lion met a tiger 
As they drank beside a pool: 
Said the tiger, “Tell me why 
You’re roaring like a fool.” 
“That’s not foolish,” said the lion 
With a twinkle in his eyes, 
“They call me king of all the beasts 
Because I advertise.” 
A rabbit heard them talking 
And ran home like a streak; 
He thought he’d try the lion’s plan 
But his roar was just a squeak. 
A fox came to investigate— 
Had luncheon in the woods, 
So when you advertise, my friends, 
Be sure you’ve got the goods! 
Selected—Boston Ad Club News. 


AYE! AYE! 
“Why, my dear old chap, women were in politics centuries 
ago.” 
“Oh, I say now, you’re spoofing me.” 
“Not at all, old thing. Weren’t Salome’s 
house received with applause?” 


motions before the 


Two hillbillies who had never been on a train before had been 
drafted and were on their way to camp. A food butcher came 
through the train selling bananas. The two mountaineers had 
never seen bananas and each bought one. As one of them bit 
into his banana the train entered a tunnel. His voice came to 
his companion in the darkness: 

First Mountaineer: “Have you et yours yet?” 

Second Mountaineer: ‘Not yet. Why?” 

First Mountaineer: “Well, don’t touch it. 
and gone blind.” 


I’ve eaten one bite 


SERVICE 


Assistant: “No, madam, we haven’t had any for a long time.” 

Manager (overhearing): “Oh, yes; we have it, madam. I 
will send to the warehouse and have some brought in for you. 
(Aside to assistant)—never refuse anything. Send out for it.” 

As the lady went out laughing, the manager demanded: 
“What did she say?” 

Assistant: “She said we haven’t had any rain lately.” 


Two veteran Marines were bragging about their respective 
outfits. “When we presented arms,” said one, “all you could 
hear was slap, slap, click.” 

“With us, it was slap, slap, jingle,” said the other. 

“Jingle? What was that?” 

“Our medals.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho)m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars }achine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisho'n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mi .chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Pobins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COIL, Cooking. 


Berlin ‘ hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisho'1-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

Hamilt. Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

F. H. | ngsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. | bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CON ©YORS AND CARRIERS. 

Berlin :apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chishc’ -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Island uipment Corp., New York City 

Food } hinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

La Por’ Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

Pohlme & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, 

A. K. & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CON’ ‘YOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 

Berlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisho -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Island _uipment New York City 

La Por! Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K.} >ins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CON’ YORS, Hydraulic. 

Berlin ‘ apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisho! Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
COO! RS, Continuous, Agitating. 

Ayars } . chine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Ch { apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

ishol Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

hinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A ito Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
»K. F ins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara. Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co , Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, III. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin’‘'Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
2 Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., In 


c., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN TRIMMERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporaiion, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Ce., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishalm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohiv 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 
BASKETS. 


Tersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N C., 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, II. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittrdge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Louis Roesch Co.. San Francisco. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White, Chicago 11, III. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Ce). 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Vonn 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
eg Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Sonn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn 
SEED TREATMENT. 


U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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We present - -- 
THE McLAUCHLAN SPLITTER 
for 
Freestone Peaches 


Freestone Freestone 


Peaches Peaches 


‘*Monarch”’ Freestone Peach 
Splitter and Pitter (patented) 


INCREASE PRODUCTION 


by using the 
“Monarch” Patented Freestone Peach Splitter and Pitter 


Increased production up to 300% 

Gives uniform halves with true cut 

Operators become skilled in a few days 

Easy to operate 

Low material cost and maintenance . 
Users report large savings 

Equipped with Stainless Steel Knives 


Seer e p> 


For Complete Information, Write 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE, 2, MARYLAND 


Manufacturers of a general line of canning machinery 
Write for Catalogue 
A. B. McLauchlan Co., Salem, Oregon—Patentees 
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ASGROW STRINGLESS GREEN POD 


ROW 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. Main Office: New Haven 2, Conn. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 


Atlanta 2 « Cambridge, N.Y. ° Indianapolis 4 e Los Angeles 21 e Memphis 2 
Milford, Conn. . Oakland 7 6 San Antonio 6 


\ 


